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Original. || Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well. 
KAATERSKILL FALLS ‘| Canst thou not tell me of a gentler pair 
. F That like thy Narcessus are ? 
Called Catskill Falis. O, if thou have 


Hid them in some flow’ry cave, 

Tell me but where, 

THE picturesque beauties of American scenery have | Sweet queen of Parley’s daughter of the sphere ! 

So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 

And give resounding grace to all Heav’n’s harmonies.” 


BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 


just began to attract the poet and the painter; and no | 
where is nature more lavish of these beauties than on | 
the Hudson. The palisades are a sufficient proof that | The echo of these falls is not fond of whispering love- 
the waters of the Hudson which now roll so majestically "tes; she prefers the brazen throated trumpet and 
to the ocean, confined within permanent banks, were once the cannon’s roar; these sounds of martial strife suit 
expanded over an immense territory, extending West best her voice, which is often tried by the discharge of 
and North, which in some great agitation of nature tore | % piece of artillery placed there tor that purpose. 

mountains to their centre for a channel to the sea. A-| By making a circuit and coming to the site of the 
mong the sublimest of these beauties may be ranked the | first plunge of the falls, you enter an immense amphi- 
Catskill Mountains; the elevation between two and three | theatre, the dome of which is of strong rock; unlike the 
thousand feet—from the sea-board, affords a prospect | loose and crumbling stone beneath your feet. The eas- 
limited only by human vision. On the table rock, the | tern wall of this edifice is of solid rock, while on the 
site of Taz Mountain Hovwss, the traveller enjoys a_ western side, the light passes through the sheet of water 
most magnificent panorama equalled only in this coun-|| precipitated from the height of the mountain cragg. 
try, by the view from the Wu1re Hits, in New Hamp-|| This might be called the cave of olus, for here you 
shire. In a clear morning in June, a sun-rise scene is | find a refreshing breeze, in the warmest days; and the 
most magnificent. Aurora leads up the dawn with | parallel is well supported, for the air cooled by the 
rosy light transcending even Homeric description. | water, rushes out to meet that more rarified by the sun. 


At this moment, the soul is more rapt and delighted ' This stream of water flows from two small lakes con- 


than even when the sun bursts with all his glorious || ected by a natural sluice-way, the largest lake not ex- 


effulgence upon the entranced vision of the beholder. || “¢eding two miles in circumferance; they are fed prin- 


Distant States appear in the horizon of the view, and | cipally by subjacent springs, of course the water is pure 
lakes, rivers and harvest lands, with the Hudson flowing as chrystal. At certain seasons of the year when the 
like a ribbon in the air, are at your feet. Within a few '| mists arise most readily from the cataract and the con 
rods of where. you stand there is a deep gulf, with pre- | darts its rising or setting beams obliquely on these mists, 
cipitous walls, where everlasting shades and eternal | 224 the winds are hushed, delicate tinges of the Iris 
silence reign, in strong contrast to the eun-lit busy scenes | may be seen to add new charm to the beautiful spectacle. 
beyond. Here the lover @f the sublime may gaze with _If ever we become classical enough to erect a temple to 
rapture until he is exhausted, and the natural philoso- Hygeia, it should stand in this region. Here the air is 
pher finds enough to grapple with in contemplating the without afoul vapor. The pestilence which walketh in 
formation of the Alpine masses beneath his feet. | darkness and wasteth at noon-day, never sweeps over 

After refreshing his exhausted frame, the traveller || these heights, or claimed a victim on these mountains. 
prepares for a visit to the KaaTERSKILL Fats, often || No equal elevation can boast of such easy access. Ine 
called Catskill, situated about two miles West of the || few hours one may be transported from all the noise, 
Mountain House. The stream pours over a ledge of | bustle, and mephitic air of the crowded city to theee 
rocks one hundred and seventy-five feet, at the first || PUe regions of health. To this region, in future times, 


dash; then acquiring a momentary repose, takes anuther | the invalid will resort for resuscitation; those laboring 
leap of eighty-five feet; below this point, the current under mental lassitude, for renewed intellectual vigor, 
shoots into a dark clift, or ravine, and is lost to the sight and those who flee from the world to eure @ brokew 
while its murmurings still linger on the ear. The anci- heart, will here feel the beauties and eublimities of 
ents would have peopled this gloomy chasm with moan- | nature operating as a cordial to his mind. On these 
ing water-gods, for the poet's inspiration. The varie-| !fty clifts, the poet may catch inspiration to build an 

‘| epic to his own and to his country’s glory! while the 


gated ivy intermingled with rude shrubbery, case the , 
walls of the cavern in which dwells a boisterous echo, philosopher sinks his shaft into the deep he 


unlike that described by Milton. earth to draw up its now hidden treasures, and some 
future Claude Lorain shall throw by the magic of his 
brush the mountain scenery all true to nature, on the 


“Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 


Within thy airy shell, 
By slow Meander’s margent green, canvass. 
And in the violet embroider’d vale, The falls on the Western branch of Kaaterskill, if 








Where the love-lorn nightingale they stood alone would be also a great curiosity. They 
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have a perpendicular descent of more than an hundred | 
and twenty feet, and the rapids below, in the course of | 
a quarter of a mile, make a descent of two hundred and | 


fifty feet more. In the course of eight miles, the water | 


of the Kaaterskill join the Catskill near the romantic 
village of that name. 

The following spirited lines from the never failing | 
pen of Bryant, add much to the illustration of the beauty 
and sublimity of the scene, of which the engraving is a 
faithful picture. 


“‘ Midst greens and shades the Catterskill leaps, 
From cliffs where the wood-flower clings ; 
All summer he moistens his verdant steeps 
With the sweet light spray of the mountain springs 
And he shakes the woods on the mountain side, 


When they drip with the rains of autumn tide. 


But when, in the forest bare and old, 
The blast of December calls, 
He builds, in the starlight clear and cold, 
A palace of ice where his torrent falls, 
With turret, and arch, and fretwork fair, 
And pillars blue as the summer air. 


For whom are those glorious chambers wrought, 
In the cold and cloudless night ? 

Is there neither spirit nor motion of thought 
In forms so lovely and hues so bright ? 

Hear what the gray-haired woodmen tell 

Of this wild stream and its rocky dell. 


’Twas hither a youth of dreamy mood, 
A hundred winters ago, 


Had wandered over the mighty wood, 


Whea the panther’s track was fresh on the snow, 
And keen were the winds that came to stir 
The long dark boughs of the hemlock fir. 


Too gentle of mien he seemed and fuir, 
For a child of those rugged steeps ; 
His home lay low in the valley where 
The kingly Hudson rolls to the deeps ; 
But he wore the hunter’s frock that day, 
And a slender gun on his shoulder lay. 


And here he paused, and against the trunk 
Of a tall gray linden leant, 

When the broad clear orb of the sun had sunk 
From his path in the frosty firmament, 

And over the round dark edge of the hill 

A cold green light was quivering still. 


And the crescent moon, high over the green, 
From a sky of crimson shone, 

On that icy palace, whose towers were seen 
To sparkle as if with stars of their own; 

While the water fell, with a hollow sound, 

’Twixt the glistening pillars ranged around. 


Is that a being of life, that moves 

Where the crystal battlements rise ? 
A maiden, watching the moon she loves, 

At the twilight hour, with pensive eyes ? 
Was that a garment which seemed to gleam 
Betwixt the eye and the falling stream ? 


"Tis only the torrent, tumbling o'er, 
In the midst of those glassy walls, 
Gushing, and plunging, and beating the floor 
Of the rocky basin in which it falls. 


ILL FALLS. 





’Tis only the torrent—but why that start ? *, 
Why gazes the youth we a throbbing heart ? O 


| He thinks no more of his home afar, 
Where his sire and sister wait. 
He heeds no longer how star after star ‘4, 
Looks forth on the night, as the hour grows late. % 
He heeds not the snow-wreaths, lifted and cast, . 
| From a thousand boughs, by the rising blast. 


His thoughts are alone of those who dwell 
In the halls of frost and snow, 
| Who pass where the crystal domes upswell 
|| From the alabaster floors below, 
|| Where the frost-trees buurgeon with leaf and spray, a 
| And frost-gems scatter a silvery day. 
| 





| “ And oh that those glorious haunts were mine !” 
| He speaks, and throughout the glen 
| Thin shadows swim in the faint moonshine, 
And take a ghastly likeness of men, 
As if the slain by the wintry storms 
_Came forth to the air in their earthly forms. 
There pass the chasers of seal and whale, 
With their weapons quaint and grim, 
_And bands of warriors in glimmering mail, 
And herdsmen and hunters huge of limb. 
There are naked arms, with bow and spear, 
And furry gauntlets the carbine rear. 
| 


There are mothers—and oh how sadly their eyes 
On their children’s white brows rest ; 
There are youthful lovers—the maiden lies, 

In a seeming sleep, en the chosen breast ; 
There are fair wan women with moonstruck air, 
The snow stars flecking their long loose hair. 


They eye him not as they pass along, 
But his hair stands up with dread, 4 
When he feels that he moves with that phantom throng, 
Till those icy turrets are over his bead, 
And the torrent’s roar as they enter seems 
| Like a drowsy murmur heard in dreams. 


| 


The glittering threshold is scarcely passed, 
When there gathers and wraps him round 
A thick white twilight, sullen and vast, 
In which there is neither form nor sound; 
The phantoms, the glory, vanish all, 
With the dying voice of the waterfall. 


Slow passes the darkness of that trance, 
And the youth now faintly sees 

Huge shadows and gushes of light that dance 

| Ona rugged ceiling of unhewn trees, 

| And walls where the skins of beasts are hung, 

And rifles glitter on antlers strung. 





On a couch of shaggy skins he lies ; 
As he strives to raise his head, 
Hard-featured woodmen, with kindly eyes, 
Come round him and smooth his furry bed, 
| And bid him rest, for the evening star 
Is scarcely set, and the day is far. 


They had found at eve the dreaming one 

By the base of that icy steep, 
| When over his stiffening limbs begun 

The deadly slumber of frost to reep, - 
And they cherished the pale and breathless form, 
1 Till the stagnant bloed ran free and warm.’ 


* 
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Original. | her hand, unknown even to her grandmother, to the son 
AGNES; | of a neighboring tavern-keeper. “What shall I do?” 
A ROMANCE OF GOVERNOR’s ISLAND. | she said, in the wildest agitation: “I can never marry 

; . another, and my haughty father will scorn poor Frederic, 
“News! news!” cried Agnes Gordon, holding up a 


letter, as she skipped into the room where her grand- 

mother was taking a siesta in her great arm-chair. Mrs. 

Johnson started up, declaring she had almost fallen into 

a dose, for it was a peculiarity of that good old lady 

= aoa, — aprinae ~~ reirdggtiorarl good resolve, and at once opened her heart to the judi- 
? ‘ ’ 

it. 

“Tt is from your father,” she said; and the lovely | 
Agnes seated herself on a low stool at her grandmo- || © 
ther’s feet to listen to its contents. She gazed in her 
grandmother's face as she read, and her heart took 
alarm as she observed the shade of sadness which pass- 


/noble as he is, in every thing except birth and fortune. 
I will confide in my dear grandma, she shall advise me, 
land I will do ie as she shall decide, even if it be 


t to leave him for ever. 


| Happy had it been for Agnes if she had kept this 


— Mrs. Johnson. What sorrows ensued from that 
withdrawal of confidence from one who was her loving 
| guardian, and who would have proved a wise and faith- 
‘ful counsellor. How much of the misery of life might 
be avoided, would the young hearken to the voice of the 
aged, and oftener take their experience as the polar 
star which is to guide their course through life’s wilder- 





ed over it. : ; ; : 
pe . ness; but, scorning all warning, the reins are seized, 
“ Weill, grandma,” she exclaimed, “ what does father ; , ; 
” 'and like Pheton they fall from happiness and heaven, 
say i 
| 


With a firm resolve to disclose all to her grandmother 





Mrs. Johnson laid the letter down, and parting the | geet : 
dark ringlets which fell over the fair brow of her grand- | Agnes arose from the sem. 
child, gazed long and sadly in her face. ‘We must “Really,” said Mrs. Johnson, with an air of pique, 
part, Agnes.”’ 

“Part, grandmamma! 

“Yes, dearest—your father is coming to take you || hoped I have been faithful to my trust.’ I am sure I 
from me. He has left Fort Gibson, and will be station- | have left no pains unspared, nothing undone to render 


ed at Governor’s Island in New-York harbor, which be-|| You all your father could wish. As to his fears of a 
country lover, so often expressed, thank Heaven I have 


“1 think my son-in-law might display more confidence 
1" | in my prudence, and have less frequently repeated, ‘he 


ing so near the city, will enable him to give you such 
society as the daughter of Colonel Gordon would re-| watched you well in that particular, and can assure him 
quire. But I will read it to you.” || my grandchild has never been allowed to mix in society 

While Agnes listened a far different expression pass- beneath her, nor would she so lower herself as to accept 
ed over her face from that which had shaded her grand- clandestine attentions from any one, even if it were the 
mother’s countenance : visions of all the delights a resi- | President. You and I, Agnes, have nothing with which 
dence in a gay city might bring, floated through her | to reproach ourselves.” 
imagination, brightened the tint on her cheek, and part-| Agnes sank on the stool at her grandmother's feet, 
ed her lips with smiles. Mrs. Johnson read on. || and wept long and bitterly. 

“My daughter is now seventeen, and it is time she|| ‘ What’s the matter, Aggy? Are you sorry to part 
should be settled for life. As a careful father, I have || with grandma? Indeed you will find few in the great 
already been looking around among my young acquain-|| world to which you are going, who will so faithfully 
tances with a view to selecting her a proper partner. I|| watch over and guard you trom evil. If your poor mo- 
flatter myself the daughter of Colone] Gordon will find | ther were alive, I should have no fears—but how can I 
no lack of suitors to crowd her boudoir, from which her || trust my gentle, delicate Aggy with so cold and stern a 
father may make a choice—and he must be a man of guardian. Ah, he never consulted the wishes of those 
wealth and station who can win from me my pretty|| around him, but was always as lofty and lordly as if 
Agnes. Sometimes I feel sorry that I have permitted || king of the land—and all because his father was descen- 
her to remain so long in the country, fearful some || ded from some Scottish lord. But I should not say any 
clownish village beau might have caught her young | thing about your father, child—if you do his bidding he 
fancy, and lead her to torment me with boarding-school || will be kind to you, and when you are married and in 
airs of hearts‘and affections ; which, however, you know | your own house, I will visit you, and we will be happy 





me too well to imagine will alter any one of my plans.” together yet.” 
Agnes heard no more, but springing from her stool} ‘Happy! ah, never again, grandma.” 
she threw herself upon the sofa and buried her face in A silence ensued. Mrs. Johnson remained lost in 
the cushions, as if to shut out from her soul thoze hate-|| thought, and as she smoothed the glossy hair ever the 
ful words. Mrs. Johnson read on unconscious of the || brow of her grandchild, breathed many a prayer for the 
movement, while Agnes, with burning brain and burst-|| happiness of her darling. 
ing heart, was endeavoring to still the tumult, which|| And Agnes—where was the openness she had vowed 
the remembrance of a stern father and her own recently || —where the history of her heart, she had resolved to 
pledged vows excited. lay before her grandmother. Alas! she possessed not 
“Oh! how shall I ever dare to tell him all?” she ex-|| that moral courage which would have led her to reveal 
—for her young heart had gone beyond her | all, and save herself from a load of woe. How could 


power, and to a lowly country youth. She had pledged she disturb the peace of one so kind to her-—how tell 
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her grandmother her care had been all in vain—that her | will be the fall thereof—amen. So, Fred, you see I can 
father’s fears had a sure foundation, and he would be |! preach as well as Parson Clang.”’ 


justified with reproaching her with sleeping at her post. | 


“ As to that, the devil can quote as well as you. But 


No; she could not—she would conceal all in her own || what do you advise me to do?” 


bosom, although, like the Spartan boy’s spoil, it should | 


eat her heart out. Perhaps a time might come, when | 


Frederic could openly claim her, and until then, silence | 
would be the most proper course. With these sage || 
reasons, thus putting off until a future day what ought | | 
to have been to-day, Agnes composed her spirits and | 
arose more calm. | 

At the end of the street in which Mrs. Johnson resi- | 
ded, was a long low wooded tavern, from which projec- 
ted a swinging sign, bearing the head of General Jack- 


son. A handsome light wagon drove to the door, from |, 


which sprang a fine looking, and well dressed young 
man. He ascended to the piazza, and giving his rich 
Spanish cloak to the waiter, he turned to the end of the | 
piazza and gazed long and anxiously up the street. His | 
face and figure were fine, but to a close observer, there | 
was a wild, passionate expression, a recklessness occa- 
sionally passed over his features, which would render | 
him shunned by the wise and good. A large, vulgar 
looking man came to the door. 


“Fred,” he said, “you have come at last. I have 


** Well, sir, what do you wish ?” 

“Shut the door, boy. I have news for you, and have 
been impatiently expecting you to tell you. There was 
a letter in my Post-office here to-day for Mrs. Johnson, 
which, by the usual process, I took the liberty of open- 
ing, and discovered that Col. Gordon will be here soon, 
and will carry off with him, the pretty piece of flesh, 
you are sighing after. So, if you mean to nab the hei- || 
ress you must be quick, [ can tell you.” 


“Ha! that accounts for her extraordinary absence 


from our place of meeting. She has not left the house || 


to-day. Can she resolve to forsake me!” 

“In this epistle were sundry sage fatherly fears of | 
vulgar country beaux, which would have done your heart 
good to read.” 

“ Indeed !” said young Wilson, with a sneer. “I think 
myself an equal with Col. Gordon, in every thing except 
money—and as he is rather over-stocked, I will ease 
him of a part of it when I have taken possession of his 
heiress.” 

“Had *you behaved yourself,” growled his father, 





“when your uncle took you as his clerk, you might have i 


been a rich man ere now. But what are your plans— | 
you have dilly dallied long enough, I cannot afford to be 
dressing you up and supporting you for nothing. How 
far have you proceeded ?” 

“T have secured her heart, and she has promised me 
her hand.” 

“ Pshaw ! boy—a foundation of sand. The heart of a 
girl of seventeen! I would not give a glass of grog for 
it. She will pledge it twenty times before she marries; 
and her word, forsooth—truly, if your fortunes have no 
securer foundation than the faith of a woman, you must 


expect the rain to descend, the floods to come, and the 


“ Marry her.” 


Marry her!” 


“Yes, you simpleton. Secure her—bind her so close- 


ly that her proud father cannot sever you, and he will 
not cast off his only child, even if she be married contra- 


| ry to his inclination.” 


“Well, dad, you have some wit—I like your plan 


‘amazingly; but how is it to be done? In this village 


no one would perform the ceremony.”’ 


“Run off with her, you stupid owl. Take her to 
Princeton, or some other near town, and marry her pri- 
_vately; and then, dressed up in your best becomes, drive 
to New-York and hand her into the presence of your 
‘august father-in-law. Hang the ruffle-shirt, how blue he 
will look when he finds the daughter of the illustrious 


| house of Gordon, married to the son of Bob Wilson, the 


tavern-keeper. Ho! ho! how I do like to bring down 


the pride of them Aristocrats.” 


Frederic agreed to follow his father’s,advice, and af- 


1} ‘ 
|| ter settling his father’s share of Colonel Gordon’s mo- 
something to tell you. Come in the bar-room.” 


ney, which the sanguine youth imagined he should soon 
handle, he sallied out in quest of Agnes. Happy would 
‘it have been for Agnes if she had possessed a share of 
| her father’s firm and resolute spirit; but, timid and 
yielding, and taking no counsel except of her own heart, 
she fell a ready prey to these lawless men. A note 
from Wilson was placed in her hand by Ellen, the wait- 
| ingmaid, urging her to meet him at their usual trysting- 

| | place—a lone walk on the banks of the Raritan. 


| “ Alas, I ought not to go,” she said to herself, while 
‘the tears fell from her pretty eyes on the note in her 
hand. But he will think me so cruel to go away without 
bidding him adieu, and I cannot bear to give him pain. 
Ah, Frederic, I fear I can never be yours, and it is best 
| we should never meet again.” 

_ With this resolve Agnes sat down to write an adieu. 
| She scribbled the paper over—tore it up—scribbled and 


'|mused sometime. At last she sprang up, and seized her 


‘hat—“I will not be so unkind—so heartless. I will 
lsee him once more, to bid him adieu until happier 


times.” 


| She stole out of the garden, and was soon at the river 
,side, and in her lover’s arms. Once with Frederic, his 
influence was so great over her yielding spirit, that she 
left bim not until she was his bride. Alas, sweet Agnes, 
wouldst thou hadst met some happier fate. Wilson 
could not persuade Agnes to elope with him. To leave 
her grandmother's house, to fly from her father, seemed 
so terrible, that all his power was unable to obtain her 
consent to this step. There was a poor young clergy 
man staying at Wilson’s tavern, who was travelling for 
the purpose of collecting funds to build a church in some 
town ‘‘ out west,” and for the promise of some rich sub- 
scribers and a sum of money in hand, he so far forgot 
his christian character, as to consent to link, privately 





winds to blow upon you, and you will fall, and great 





this young and tender maiden to the bold and criminal 
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Wilson. May the sins and sorrows which followed, be | 
visited on his head alone. H 
Colonel Gordon’s arrival did not take place until three | 
weeks after his letter. Each day that passed over her || 
saw Agnes trembling with dread, lest the morrow should 
bring her stern father. All then must be disclosed, as | 
Wilson had declared it to be his intention to reveal his | 
marriage immediately. At last, one morning, the stage- 
coach was seen turning down the lane towards their | 
house, and while Mrs. Johnson was bustling about to 
receive her son-in-law, Agnes fled to the sanctuary of her | 
room in the hope of stilling her throbbing veins and ob- | 
taining sufficient composure to meet her father’s eyes. | 
It was three years since Agnes had seen him, and a few | 
short months ago, she had looked forward to his coming | 


with unmixed joy, now, she shrank from entering his | 
presence. She who had shown herself so reckless of | 
his wishes, who had practiced so much deception towards | 
her kind grandmother !—Oh, how bitterly she repented | 
the step she had taken! The last three weeks had | 


wrought a change in the feelings of Agnes. Her fancy, 


and it was nothing deeper, which she cherished for | 


young Wilson, was fast wearing away. The life of de- 
ception she was obliged to lead, weighed so heavily upofi 
her heart, that, the summons to meet her husband always 
produced painful emotions. Secure of the heiress, Wil- 
son threw off all restraint, and the insight she thus ob- | 
tained into the reckless spirit, and unrefined sentiments | 
of her unprincipled husband, had often made her shudder 
for the consequences of this rash marriage. Alas poor, 
Agnes, “three weeks after marriage,” she almost re-| 


pented the step. 


would have been well,” exclaimed the trembling girl— | 
‘How can I face my father when I know Wilson will be | 
! “ My daughter I presume will permit me to choose 


here soon and all will be disclosed.” 


In tearless despair Agnes leaned her head on her || | 


hand, and listened with a sinking heart to the rumbling 
stage coach which was bringing her dread father nearer 
every moment. A knock at the door sat all her pulses 
beating, but the sight of Ellen relieved her, who giving 
her a note left the room.—It was from Wilson and with | 
a trembling heart she read as follows: 


Dear Aggy,---Some very particular business calls me away | 
from the village just now, much to my annoyance. I trust to 
return soon and present my wife to my august father-in-law. In_ 
the meantime grab all the cash you can as I shall want every 
cent you can raise ere long for a certain purpose. 


What a load was taken from the heart of Agnes, the | 
luekless bride. He was gone—the dreadful disclosure 
_was deferred for a time, and, with a countenance lighted | 
‘with j joy, she ran down stairs and flew into her father’s 
arms as he entered the hall. 
delighted and surprised at this affectionate reception, for 
he had felt misgivings that three years absence from his 
daughter would efface him from her heart. Pressing | 
her to him, he called her his good and beautiful Agnes, 
and thanked Mrs, Johnson who now approached, with | 
an ardor unusual to him, for the improvement he observ, 
ed in his daughter, all owing to her careful teaching. 
The rest of the day was passed by the father and daugh- 
ter with heartfelt enjoyment. 








A ROMANCE OF GOVERNOR'S ISLAND. 


| weather does not bring on your rheumatics. 


| of so pretty and so good a daughter. 


Col. Gordon was equally | 








“T declare here comes that tiresome Widow Chat,” 
said Mrs. Johnson the next morning while standing at 
the window. 


‘She has some scandal to relate I am sure,” said 


Agnes, “or she would not be out this damp morning.” 


“Tt may not be scandal. my dear,” replied her grand- 


mother, “ but most probably some news, as she generally 
brings us the first accounts of any thing which transpires 
in the town.” 

“ Do pray, as send word we are engaged.” 

“ By no means,” said her father, “ let her in, for while 
in this quiet place, I shall need amusement.” 

“ How are you dear, Mrs. Johnson—I hope this damp 
Good morn- 
ing, Miss Agnes.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Chat. Col. Gordon, my son-in- 
law—Mrs. Chat our neighbor.” 


said Mrs. Chat. 
“You ought to be a proud father, sir—very few can boast 


“Miss Agnes’ father, I suppose,” 
”” 


Col. Gordor bowed and smiled while Agnes held up 
her little white hand pretending to conceal the blushes 


|| her praises brought forth. 


“IT suppose we shall loose Miss Gordon now, “ said 
Mrs. Chat, “she is too pretty a flower to bloom unseen 
in this Jersey wilderness.” 

“ Tey I intend to take her with me te New-York 
soon.’ 

“You will find it something of a task to have the 
charge of a giddy young girl—hey, Miss Agnest You 
| ought tomarry. Col. she is too young to enter the great 


“Oh, that I had confided in my dear grandma and all | world without a mother—or, perhaps you mean to marry 


her out off your hand, but do, let me beg of you not to 
let her choose a soldier.” 


’ said Col. Gordon, with the tone of one wha 


expected always to be commanding office in his family, 
“but what are your objections to us poor devils of sol- 


‘for her,’ 


| diers, madam—” 


“Oh, you are always moving about, now here, now off 
to Missouri or Alabama, and either leave your families 
behind to grieve, or drag them up hill and down after 
you—-see, the very idea troubles Agnes, she is as white 
as a sheet.” 


Col. Gordon glanced inquiringly, and Mrs. Johnson 
anxiously at their cherished child, which increasing her 
emotion, a deep flush rushed to her cheek and restored 
her bloom. Fortunately Mrs. Chat started upon a new 
| subject and thus relieved Agnes from their observation of 
the too evident agitation the remarks on her marriage 
produced. 

“What do you think I heard this morning, Mrs. John 
son ?” 

“ Indeed I cannot guess, Mrs. Chat.” 

“Frederic Wilson, the tavern keeper's wild son has 
been taken off to Princeton jail, on a charge of Forgery!” 

“TI expected he would come to some such end. Oh, 
Agnes !—she is falling !—Catch her Col. Gordon !"— 
and Mrs. Johnson ran across the room, but her father 
received the insensible girl and laid her upon the sufa. 
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“« Good heaven!” exclaimed the bewildered Mrs. Chat, 


“how sudden! what can be the matter with her ?”’ 


“Oh, dear I dont know,” said the agitated Mrs. John- | 


son, there rub that hand—she has not been well lately. 
Col. that vinegar again, I will bathe her forehead. The 
excitement of her father’s arrival perhaps. Raise her 


up a little, and do Ellen open that window,—how can | 


you all stand and gape and do nothing.” 
“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Chat, “ that must have been it, 


young girls are so nervous—her father expected so long, 


then his coming, and her leaving you, and all that,—lI | 


don’t wonder. She seems to be reviving. Aggy dear, | 


how do you feel? There—smell this, it will do you 


good.” 


Agnes opened her eyes, gazed slowly around, and 
' 


closing them again, with a deep sigh, sank back on her | 


grandmother's shoulder. 


“IT remember,” continued Mrs. Chat, “I used to be | 


just so nervous, when I was about her age. That was 


many years ago I assure you. I do not mind letting 


. v j 
folks know I am not as young as I once was. There, 
4 | 


dear, let me put up your hair—you will feel better soon. | 


It must have been about three years before I was marri- 
ed, one hot day—” 

“Mrs. Chat,” said Mrs. Johnson, “the poor child 
will never recover unless there is a little more silence. 
Support her on that side, and we will take her to her 
room. Dr. Graham must be sent for immediately.” 

Assisted by her distressed grandmother, Mrs. Chat, 


and the domestics who had been rung for immediately, 


the half unconscious victim of imprudence was led to | 


herroom. Mrs. Chat, in spite of Mrs. Johnson’s hints, 
kept up a running accompaniment of small talk, 
describing every scene of the kind which she had ever 
witnessed, acted, or heard of. 

Col. Gordon stood with his arms folded gazing after 
them. “No, no,” he muttered, “ this is no girlish ner- 


vousness—there is a cause for it—so sudden !—and just 


as the arrest of that young Wilson was mentioned—there || 


is worse here than appears. I fear, I fear, all I have 
dreaded has taken place, and her young affections, are 
entangled here. I have been to blame in neglecting her 
so long—but away with regret, for the past, [ must pro- 
vide for the future, and as a first step will hasten our de- 


parture, and trust to new scenes and faces, to erase all | 


youthful fancies.” 
I. 
Few words passed between Col. Gordon and his daugh- 
ter, during their journey to New-York. Agnes felt too 
wretched to converse, and her father, not being a man 


calculated to entertain a young lady, and, feeling his 


daughter was a stranger to him, sank back on his seat, | 


and occupied himself with his own thoughts. When 
they arrived in the city, the bustle, and variety around 
her, brought back the sinking spirits of Agnes, and 
banished a-while from her bosom, that “ fatal remem- 
brance,” which was fast throwing a blight over her young 
years. After a few days stay in the city, Col. Gordon 
and his danghter set out for Governor's Island. The 











|'ed Agnes. On every side she beheld new beauties, and, 
her exclamations of delight gratified her father. 
| “So!” he said, “ absence and novelty already begin to 
work a cure, and my plans for her, and for Morley will 
still take effect.” 

“What a pretty island! what a fine avenue,” exclaim- 
ed Agnes, “‘do you live in one of these white houses 
father ?—or in the Fort ?” 


“‘ My residence, Miss Gordon,” he replied pompously, 
| “is in the large white house you will observe on the left 
of the avenue. It is the quarters of the Commanding 
Officer, a rank you are aware I hold.” 


A short walk brought them to a small gate, opening 
| into the ornamented grounds in front of the Colonel’s 
house. They entered the mansion, the parlor door was 


thrown open, and Agnes was led by her father into a 


large apartment, having windows at each end, which 
gave access’to balconies front and back. On a sofa near 
one of these windows, sat a lady, somewhat advanced in 


life, but fashionably attired, while seated near her was a 
young officer in full uniform. 

“ My daughter,” said Col. Gordon, “ this is your aunt, 
| Mrs. Norton, and this, Captain Morley of the Army, and 
my most particular friend.” The rustic life Agnes had 
led, contributed to render her very timid at first, but the 
affectionate reception she received from her aunt, and the 
very evident admiration with which the handsome young 


office regarded her, soon raised her spirits and placed 


her at ease. 
“‘ Well, Captain,” said the Col. after Mrs. Norton had 
retired with Agnes to show her to her room, “ has every 


thing gone on well during my absence ?” 

“ Yes—we all behaved our best, replied Captain Morley. 
|“ There was one man deserted, but we immediately sent 
over to the city and brought him back. The garden has 
been put in order. By the bye, what a lovely young 
lady your daughter is, Col.—lI fear she will be fatal to 
some of us poor devils of officers.” 

“She is rather pretty,” replied her father—* but, you 


are all such old soldiers, you will stand fire well.” 


| “Still, you know Col. the battle is not always to the 
|strong. Fortunately for me, Jones and Blakely are 
} away, as their leave of absence has not yet expired, and 
I shall have the field to myself; I hope you will include 
|| me in any parties you may arrange for the amusement of 
Miss Gordon ?”’ 


“Certainly, Morley—lI assure you my first choice among 


‘| all officers stationed here, would be yourself.” 

“ Col. youdo me honor,” replied the Captaim bowing. 

Agnes returned to the drawing-room, divested of her 
bonnet, and wrappers, and appeared to the eyes of Mor- 
ley doubly charming. After a long visit, and with the 
promise of being allowed to call the next day to show 
Agnes the lions of the island, he departed. The next 
morning being a fine bright June day, Mrs. Norton and 


| Agnes, escorted by Capt. Morley, sat out to make a 


tour of the island. Morley found the conversation of 
Agnes so agreeuble that, he became more and more in- 
'|terested in her, and, occupied her attention so much, 


walk through the Battery, and row over to that pretty '\ that she ran the chance of seeing nothing on the island 
isle in the green barge appropriated to the officers, charm- | except himself. ' 
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At last Mrs. Norton interfered. “Captain Morley,” 


she said— we may infer, I suppose, you are the only 


lion worth seeing, as you have not pointed out one to | 


Miss Gordon yet.” 

“Really Miss Gordon, I beg your pardon—observe 
this row of low buildings, 
soldiers and their families,—and that pretty cottage with 
its long piazza covered with vines, is occupied by the 
surgeon of the station, and that is Long Island—and 
that—” 

“Stop, stop,” 
dazzled with so many objects at once—let us stroll slowly 


said Agnes laughing—‘“‘ my eyes are 


along, and examine them as we pass.” 


‘Oh no, Miss Gordon, they appear better at a dis- 


tance, I assure you.” 

“The opposite shores here, are very beautiful,” 
served Mrs. Norton, “ they present such variety of scenes, 
that I always find something new to amuse me.” 

“« [tf vou are fond of prospects, Miss Gordon, you must 


ob- 


ascend the top of Castle William, where you will obtain | 


a fine coup d’@il of the bay.” 


After a ramble through the garden belonging to the | 


Station, our party proceeded to the Castle. 
up at the dark frowning battlements, with delight, as 
castles and fortresses were only known to her, through 
the pages of romance, and were associated in her mind, 
with many a touching scene of sentimental terror. They 
passed into the area which was solitary, and ruinous, 
and above which, were two rows of corridors leading to 
the separate stories, each containing large rooms, now all 
empty. On each side the interior circle, were two small 
turrets, inside of which a spiral staircase led to the top. 
After toiling up one of these circular stair-ways they 

stood on the roof of the fort, and Agnes uttered an ex- 
clamation of delight as the pleasing prospect met her | 


view. The spot on which they stood appeared nearly in 


the centre of a circular bay, the shores of which pre- | 
| 


sented a charming variety of pleasing objects. In front, 


. * r . . . . | 
was the city of New-York, with its towering spires, and |, 


bristling masts—bathed on each side by two noble rivers 
which gave them pretty vistas far into the country. The 
shores of New-Jersey on the left, Staten Island with its 
picturesque hills, and Long Island, all dotted with towns 
and villas, each in its turn excited the admiration of 


Agnes, and her friends,—behind them, the green circle | 


was divided by a narrow straight, which gave passage to 
the shipping of the city, out to the far blue sea. This 
lovely bay spotted with ships of all nations, and steam- 
boats and fishing-skiffs, called forth expressions of the 
highest gratification from our party, and they gave many 
a long and lingering look at the glassy bay, and green 


shores,—at Brooklyn, Communipaw and the shades of | 


Hoboken, ere they could tear themselves away. 


Agnes received visits from many ladies on the island, 
for there were then several officers with their families 


stationed there. The pomp and circumstance of War 


quite charmed Agnes. The gay dresses of the officers 
and men, waving flags, the roar of cannon, the spirit 
stirring druin, and form and ceremony of martial life, all 
had charms for her young and romantic imagination. 


Her aunt laughed at her military penchant, and often 


they are the quarters of the | 


Agnes gazed | 
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'|told her, she, as the daughter of a commanding officer, 


| could only behold the bright side of a soldier's life. 


” 


‘* Your father resides in the best quarters,” she said— 


| “‘and possesses ample means to procure every comfort 
and luxury. I will take you to-morrow to visit some of 
the junior officers’ wives, and perhaps you will not find 
martial life in all its aspects so very engaging.” 

The next morning, escorted by their constant atten- 
dant Captain Morley, Mrs. Norton and her niece pro- 
ceeded to make some calls on the ladies residing in 
||Fort Columbus. After passing through the covered 
,ways and through the finely ornamented gateway 
| they entered the Fort. This fortress has since been 
taken away to make room for the present noble struc- 


| ture. 


At that time, the centre was a large square, two 

sides of which were occupied by rows of yellow brick 
| houses, which were appropriated to the officers, and the 
| other sides stood barracks for the soldiers. As our party 
entered a band of soldiers were practicing their daily 


evolutions under the direction of a group of officers, 


| the star spangled-banner waved in the centre, while a 
bright sun shone cheerily down on the waving plumes 
and glittering attire of the officers, and the whole For- 
| tress re-echoed with music. 

“Oh, how delightful!” cried Agnes, “ how pretty is 
every thing about military life—I am sure soldiers’ wives 


| 


| ought to be the happiest women in the world.” 

|| Mrs. Norton smiled and shrugged her shoulders, while 

the bright and love-like glance with which Morley gazed 

‘at her, and a slight pressure on the arm which was pla- 
ced in his, recalled Agnes to a recollection of the situa- 


ion in which she stood. <A sharp pang shet to her 


If 
| heart, and her head became so dizzy with the distress- 
| ing recollections which rushed through her brain. that 
|| she scarcely knew who were around her, and where sho 
| was going. Fortunately her aunt and Morley were en- 
gaged in an animated discussion relating to the plea- 
sures and pains of an officer’s existence, and she re- 
mained free from observation until she was a little reco- 
A flight of steps led up to the officers’ rooms, as 
As 
| they approached, a great running and rustling was heard, 
and when they entered the parlor of Mrs. Gregory no 


one was to be seen except the children, who were scam- 


I} vered. 


the lower stories were not finished for apartments. 


pering into corners, or standing like frightened deer, not 
! knowing which way to turn; evidently the Jady of the 

house had made a hasty retreat on discovering the ap- 
| proac h of the company, and thus thrown the children 
1 into confusion. Soon after our party hud seated them- 
| selves Lieutenant Gregory entered. His undress uniform 
had once been handsome, but now quite shabby, being, 
however, in keeping with the furniture which had once 
been good, but now dim with long service. Tie showy 
1 sofa exhibited marks of frequent removals—the carpet 
jand other appurtenances looked time-worn, and presen- 
ted quite a contrast with the neatly furnished apartments 


‘of Colonel Gordon. 


After sometime Mrs. Gregory made her appearance 
arrayed in a gay silk dress, and ornamented with sun- 


dry trinkets, evidently hastily donned for the occasion. 
She apologised for keeping them waiting, by saying her 


! 
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infant claimed so much of her time, and, seating herself 
endeavored to listen to the conversation of her guests. 
Her flurry, however, had not subsided, and Agnes ob- | 
served, while apparently absorbed by her company, she | 


occasionally threw a hasty glance around the room to | 


see if every thing was concealed which ought not be 
seen; or turn to keep off the dirty children, who were 
constantly hanging upon her new silk dress. The un- 


comfortable appearance of every thing here, and the) 


evidence of straightened income, betrayed by the lieu- || 


tenant and his wife, served greatly to shadow the pic-| 
ture which Agnes had painted of martial felicity. 

Their party was soon augmented by the arrival of the 
wife of the Surgeon of the station, Mrs. Benton, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Blakely, who, after the usual com- 
pliments, asked Mrs. Gregory how she liked her present | 
quarters. 

“Oh, not at all,” she replied. “I am terribly cramp- 
ed, as I am allowed only these two rooms, which serve 


for parlor, nursery and kitchen. You may imagine the 


= 





‘ “On the ramparts!” exclaimed their mother. “ Dear 
me, I should not have a moment’s comfort, for [ am sure 
they would all fall off ‘and break their necks. The poor 
creatures spend most of their days in these small rooms.” 

“ Keep your patience, my dear,” said her husband. “I 
may be a captain one of these days, and I shall then have 
a better choice of quarters.” 

“‘ Have you heard how Captain Morgan is?” asked his 
wife. 

“Yes, my dear,” he replied, throwing a shade of gra- 

vity over his face. “ He is, I fear, much worse than he 

‘has been.” 

“ Alas!” said lieutenant Blakely, drawing down his 
face toa mock expression of solemnity; “I much fear 
that worthy man will not be spared to us long.” 

A general laugh from all the gentlemen followed this 
| speech. 

“Come, come,” said Mrs. Gregory, “ you are all too 

bad. You are so anxious to be promoted, that you do 
not feel as you ought when a superior officer is ill.” 


shifts [ am put to, in order to live any way tolerably. | 6 Now do not scold us, Mrs. Gregory,” said lieutenant 
Before I was married, I used to think it a fine thing to|! Blakely. “Only imagine how nice it would be, to call 


. . . 1] 
live in Forts, and hear the drums beat, and to see my) your husband Captain Gregory, and wjth his pockets 


husband always in a gay uniform; but I have had | well filled with cash. tis not in human natur, as Sta- 
enough of it, I assure you.” | pleton says, to feel very sorry, when the obstacle to so 
Mrs. Norton looked at Agnes, who smiled and said— | much good is removed.” 
“T was just fancying a soldier's wife must lead a gay | “ Ah, there comes Major Gossip,” said Morley; “he 
and agreeable life, roving about from one pleasant sta- || is just from the city, and skips across the parade as if 
tion to another, and surrounded by martial music, wav- | he had some news to communicate. Well, Major, what 
ing banners, and marching troops.” news 7?” 
Mrs. Gregory shook her head. “Ah, Miss Gordon,|| “Oh, such news!” exclaimed the Major, as he hastily 


if you know nothing of an officer’s life except what you| entered the room. “Such a budget as I have brought 


may judge from his gay attire, you have much to learn. 
As to the soldiers, their everlasting tramp makes me | 
nervous—and music constantly heard becomes exceed-| 
ingly wearisome. To be awakened at daylight by can- 
non and drums, whether you are sick or well, sleepy or | 
not, is not so agreeable, I assure you.” 

“Dear me, do you not get used to it?” said Mrs. 
Benton, “I sleep through the whole.” 

“ Oh, you are in a pleasant cottage, outside and away 
from the noise of the Fort.” 

“ Do not talk of my pleasant cottage,” exclaimed Mrs. | 
Benton. “I often wish we were in the Fort. It is a 
mere rat-hole, and so damp the paper drops from the 
wall, and so cold in winter that water freezes on the 
table. I wish some of the Washington folks were obli- 
ged to live in it, and they would then know a little of | 
what we poor officer’s wives suffer—but its of no use 


making representations, they assign us quarters, and | 
eare not if they are tumbling about our ears.” 


“Even that is better than being pent up here in prison | 
crowded among so many other families.” 
“ What I principally lament,” said lieutenant Gregory, 


“is the want of a place for our children to amuse yee 4 


selves in. See how pale they look. They cannot go on! 
parade except we are with them, and a sober walk with 
us there, or even around the island, is not enough for the 
boys.” 

? them run out on the ramparts,” said lieutenant 


Blakely. 





| from the General’s office.”’ 


“ Well, do tell us,” they all exclaimed. 
“ Tt concerns us all, and you in particular, Gregory.” 





| “For Heaven’s sake, Major, unload. Have you no 


| merey upon us. Are we ordered to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or Georgia—or where ?”’ 

| “Oram Ito be Court Martial’d,” said Blakely, “for 
not tying the Colonel’s shoe-string, or not taking off my 


” 





hat quick enough to the General 
| “Be patient good people,” said the Major, enjoying 
his own importance. “ To begin with the article of most 
consequence. We are all to have a new uniform.” 

“A new uniform,” exclaimed Gregory, aghast. 

“ A new uniform,” said Blakely, with a sneer. “ Pray 
is not ours good enough ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Gregory, “but the Secretary of 
War and the Commander-in-chief, have nothing to do, 
but order us hither and thither, or imagine a new uniform 





| dress. Where am Ito getthe money? They allow me 


only a pitiful pittance, and out of that I am constantly 
called upon to furnish myself with a new dress, which 


| costs several hundreds. I cannot do it—they will drive 


® resignation, as they have so many others.” 
=... me,” said Major Gossip, “I thought you would 
all have been so pleased. J am delighted.” 

“Oh, you are a dandy, Major, and a single man— 
moreover, a man of fortune, and can command such fool- 
eries.” 

“ What is the new uniform ?” asked Captain Morley. 
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“ The pantaloons are light blue, with scarlet stripes. 

“Blue and scarlet,’’ said Gregory, with a sneer.— 
“Well, they have taste at Washington. They have 
taken that from the dress of some of our Indian allies, I 
suppose, and we shall run the risk of being taken for 
Black Hawk, or Oithlamathla, or Oceola ”’ 

“T assure you scarlet stripes will set off a fine person,” 
said the handsome Major, glancing at his own well-form- 
ed limbs. “And then the cap looks so well, with its 
charming plume, of narrow yellow, white or scarlet, ac- 
cording to the rank, or the company. But I have order- 
ed mine, and will show it you as soon as it arrives.” 

“‘ Well, Major, your other news,”’ said Morley. 

“Oh, your company, Gregory, are ordered off to the 
Narrows.” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Gregory, looking blank, “I 
have just cleaned my rooms, and put down my summer 
carpets, and now I must pack up again and move to 
those damp quarters at Fort Hamilton. Do not be a 
soldier’s wife, Miss Gordon, or you will have no peace 


of your life. I have moved all my children—bag and 


1) Fran. Swear thou'lt be silent, 
| Nor aught reveal— 
| Pie. I swear! 

Then list to me! 


| Fran. 
| Here stand I, curst in the sight of men, 
|—A wretch condemned of Heaven! He made me this! 
| And all my hope, my thought, my joy, my purpose, 


[knrow 


Thy brain is turned, I 


| Is centred in revenge! revenge! 


| Pie. 


'’Tis he has trained thee up from early youth, 


revenge! 


Tush—tush, mad boy. 


| And taught thee all thou know’st. 


Fran. For what! for what? 


'| To be his tool withal; to lie for him; 


_ And steal, and curse, and fight—ay, murder for him !— 


| Took me , mayhap, an infant from some crone, 
| Who blessed him for his charity; and gave me 


| Into thine honest keeping, good Pietro ; 


| A noble pupil! When, a very urchin, 


| I bandied oaths that both of you had taught me, 


| He stroked me on thé head, and cried “ good child.” 


—And thou and he together—I have been 


baggage, three times this year. It really seems as if | And when ye brought me beasts—a dog—a cat— 


the people at Washington had no other amusement ex- 
cept moving us about.” 

““We have a new Secretary, my dear,” said her hus- 
band. 
in office, set about making a dust, and move us from 
place to place for the pleasure of exercising their new 
authority.”’ 

“Tt is an easy thing to send company A here, and 
company B there,” said Mrs. Gregory, sighing; “ but 
they do not reflect that companies A and B are half 
They 


“ They are all new brooms, and soon as they are 


composed of women, children and furniture. 
ought to consider te 

“Dear me, how these people grumble,” said Mrs. 
Norton to Agnes, during the laugh which followed this 
observation. “ Do they not make you sick of the Army !” 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Captain Morley, eagerly. 

And as Agnes again caught the tender expression of 
his eyes, a cold shudder ran through her, and she turned 
so pale as to excite the observation of her aunt and Mor- 
ley. In reply to their inquiries, she complained of head- 
ache, and Mrs. Norton bade adieu to their hostess, and 
returned home. 





To be continued. 








Original. 
SCENES FROM A NEW PLAY ENTITLED 
FRANCISCO, THE AVENGER: 
By Henry F. Harrington, Esq. 


Fran. [Laughing sarcastically. Weare anoble pair, 
Pietro ; both so virtuous and so honest! 
We should have princes been, or dukes, or priests, 
We are so very honest! 

Pie. Dar’st to slur me? 

Fran, Nay—nay, keep still; and hear me. But Pietro 
Speak ere I breathe a word, and tell me true, 
Dost best Albrozzi love, or best love me ? 


|| A name that cunning Priests would scare men with— 





| And I did torture them, let out their blood, 


| And laugh to see them writhe, he gave me gold, 
”” 


| And cried “ He’ll do ;—how fast the boy is learning 


| I was a noble pupil—so, Pietro? 


Pie. How long has this mad spirit been upon thee? 
Fran. Let me go on; as year by year flew by, 


And reason dawned within me, then he sat 


| And schooled me in much learning ; not for good, 
But that my wit might keener be for teaching, 

| And I the greater demon. So it went, 

|’ Till even then a child—for sixteen summers 

‘| [had scarce numbered—he did place a steel 

| In my young hand; stilled boyish fear with gold; 
| aon] had but fear—-for ye had rooted conscience 

| From out my breast. His mandate [ obeyed; 

] Stole forth at night, and ere the morning dawned, 
| Gave him the dagger red with human blood. 
‘Iwasa murderer! "Twas then I waked, 

} And knew my destiny; a blasted one, 

] Lost to all joy on earth—all hope in Heaven! 


Pie. 


Be still—be still ; nor prate to me of Heaven; 


Fran. That is a lie, Pietro. 

Pie. What ! 

Fran. I say 
Thou liest. 

Pie. If I did not think thee mad, 


I'd have thy blood for this! 
Fran. 
A little tale. 


Who once consorted with thee in thy deeds, 


Wait; let me teil thee 
When old and grey Barzotti, 


O’erta’en by desperate sickness, took to bed, 

I sat im, and did minister 

Unto his wants. No skilled physician bent 

Above the pillow of the dying man, 

And felt his changing pulse; no man of God, 

Or knavish priest, as thou would’st, mocking, name him, 
Prayed for the welfare of his parting soul. 








Pie. Lonly love him when he pays me well; 
So do I best love thee. 
2 


4 
: 







In his last hour was I alone with him. 
he howling storm the rattling casemont shook, 
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And angry gusts swept through the wailing air. 

The taper light, near to its socket burned, 

Sent forth a fitful and uncertain gleam 

Upon the darkness. As the midnight came. 

Big, trembling drops stood out upon his brow ; 

And as he turned, uneasy in his bed, 

He mumbled words between his blanching lips. 

As time stole on, his pain grew terrible. 

He felt within his soul that death was near, 

But could not dare to die. He cursed; he raved, 

Then howled and started, quivering in each limb. 

At length he muttered thus: “I will not die! 

Heaven—heaven, oh spare me! I am guilty—guilty! 

Spare! spare! [cannot die!” Then did he clench 

His hands; and while his eyes seemed bursting forth, 

From out their sockets, did he thrust his arms 

With out spread fingers down upon his couch, 

And rose upright. “‘ There, there they come!” he said, 

His fixed eye glaring out on vacancy. 

“ Look there, look there! They come to seize upon me.” 

I looked where he did point his wasted finger, 

But it was nothing. Then, from his clenched teeth, 

Issued a horrid, gurgling, maddened shriek, 

That froze my veins; then wildly were his arms 

Thrown out in air; and laughing, howling, choaking, 

He fell, and ghastly pale— 
Pie. [| With horror. 

I say no more. 


No more—no more! 


‘ran. Ho, trembling, shrinking man! 
Dream that the fiends are waiting for thy soul, 
And this thy dying hour— 
Pie. (Starting up.] Stop—or I’ll kill thee! 
Fran. Why dost thou shrink? There is no heaven, 
Pietro; 
Thou say’st there is no heaven; then why dost fear ? 
—So—have I caught thee. 

* * * * * * 
Fran. Again alone! Man hath not been with me, 
For while three days have passed since that dread hour, 

I have consorted me with forest dens, 

And shunned the places of his intercourse. 

But fiends have been around me—and have laughed, 
Flouting my misery. Yet hath my thought 

By one huge effort bid them all begone, 

And I'm againalone. I'll shut the door 
On the fierce tortures of my guilty soul, 
For I’ve a work to do—that I will do. 
What of Albrozzi ? 
But I will come like lightning’s seath upon him, 
And he shall howl. 
Mazoni’s dying face doth haunt my sense 
Ever and ever. But away with all: 


My purpose. Brain be still—be still—be still! 


Hie may think me dead— 


Again a murderer! 


[ Ursula has entered, upper entrance, and walked sad- 
ly forward, when she observes Francisco am runs 
eagerly to him.) 

Urs. Francisco, oh Francisco, is it thou? 
I gan to think thee dead. 
Thou see’st me, living. 


Fran. 
Ure. But thou art wan and weary—thou art ill— 
Fearfully ill. Thy cheek is ghastly pale, 


And oh, how sadly wasted. Come, Francisco, 
Come to ourhome. I'll nurse thee into health; 

I'll gather herbs that have a wondrous virtue, 

And bathe thy brow, and watch thee in thy sleep. 
Come to our home. [ Beli tolls.] 
Hark—hark. The bell is tolling. 


For whom? Perhaps some innocent of heart, 


Fran. 





| Whose spirit parted from its earthly dross, 
| Doth on the wings of pious offering, 
| Ascend, all pure to Heaven—or hopeless One— 
| Whose guilty soul, abjured from welcome there, 
Seeks its own place in hell. And I—should I 
Lie dead, with soul and body both to perish, 
Would have the one thrust in unhonored earth, 
| The other doomed to well deserved pain, 
By curse of Heaven. My purpose—Brain, be still! 
Urs. Oh, say not thus. Thou canst have hope in 
Heaven. 
Fran. No, Ursula. I feel a mind within me, 
Was formed for other ends than it hath come to. 
But did a fiend watch o’er my budding youth ; 
Did blight by poisonous arts the seeds of virtue, 
That ‘neath the culture of judicious care, 





Had borne, ere this, a fruitage ripe fof, Heaven, 
| And nursed the weeds of vice that else had perished. 
| So stand I from this cause, all guilty—guilty ! 
Yet oft doth Nature that would lift me up, : 
| Wrestle with habit, that doth pull me down; 
So what I should be, wars with what I am, 
_And what I am I fear hath mastery. 
But yet the bell is tolling—who is dead ? 


” ” ” > » ” 


Amina. No—no—Bianca—no. Thou say’st not right. 
He of some other spoke, and not of me. 
| Say I may not believe thee, and I'll bless thee. 
What—married! ere my sainted father’s blood 
Has sunk in earth, that was the voiceless witness 
Of his foul murder—and his merory 
In me his daughter, who so fondly loved him, 
Has so been hallowed in my aching sense, 
That tears do fall not. 
Bianca. Oh far worse, my lady, 
The words he after told me. 

Ami. Worse, Bianca. 
What canst thou have to tell me can exceed 
The agony of this. Dragged to the altar, 

The robes of mourning doffed for robes of joy, 
While my poor heart is bursting with its grief. 
_There—married !—with pale cheek ard hollow eye, 
And lip that trembles while it whispers vows 

That are a mockery. No—thou canst have nothing 
Worse than the tale of this. 

Bian. Oh, my dear lady, 
Thy husband— 

Ami. Hold, oh, hold—and pause thou there. 
For on the word that’s trembling on thy tongue, 
Hangs hope—perhaps my life. There may in him 
To wed me, be joy’s fondest picturings. 

A mind whose varied stores are richest treasure— 
A heart will beat responsive to mine own— 
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vice to cheer me, and a gentle breast 
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Will lull my grief, and I awake to gladness. 
Or may it be some base and guilty one— 
Alas, thy word was of a greater ill, 
And infant hope is strangled at its birth. 
Not yet—not yet—lI pray thee speak not yet. 
O blessed Virgin, nerve my heart to bear 
Impending evil. Now, Bianca, tell me 
Him chosen to be my husband. 
Bian. Count Albrozzi. 
Ami. Would’st drive me into frenzy? 
Say ’tis some lowliest serf or galley slave— 
Convict of crimes that men do shudder at— 
Memmo—accursed for a mother’s death! 
Alberti—he they name the paracide ! 
Say any wretch, though thief or murderer, 
But not Albrozzi! 
Anselmo. [ Without.] Hear you, and obey. 
Forbid all entrance till I do return. 


No—not he. 


Bian. Thine uncle comes, dear lady—he will add 
Sad confirmation. [ Enter Anselmo. ] 
Ans. Gentle niece, I greet thee. 


Away, Bianca. [Zzit Bianea.] By thy tears I see 
Bianca has informed thee of my will, 

Think, Amina, 

I do consult thy happiness in this ; 

And I would careful guard our house’s honor— 

Art thou, indeed, my uncle! 
Flows the Mazoni current in thy veins ? 

Dar’st thou to name the honor of our house, 
Thou—who would’st wed the daughter of that house, 
To one so hated, and its direst foe ! 

Is this thy beasted honor ? 


Ans. Girl, have done. 
That thou shalt wed Albrozzi, I’m resolved. 
I am en old and rusty bachelor, 
And know not how to rule a maiden’s ways. 
Thy father’s dead; thy brother stolen away ; 
He, mayhap, dead. I would bestow thee, girl— 
Thou hast no mother— 
Ami. Hold—no more, no more! 
Nor of that name defile the purity, 
By utterance from thy lips. My sainted mother! 
Would thou wert here to smile upon thy daughter, 
And guard and guide her now. 
Ans. I cannot tarry ; 
So leave thee, girl. But thou must wed Albrozzi. 
Ami. Dost love me, uncle? 


And thou art not submissive. 


Ami. Fie, uncle, fie. 


Ans. Wherefore question thus ? 
Ami. Didst love my father? 
Ans. Girl, thou know’ st I loved him. 


Ami. Thou lov’st me not, nor ever didst love him ; 
Or thou hadst ne'er so cursed his memory, 
To wed his daughter to his bitter foe. ° 
But thou shalt find, base recreant as thou art, 
That I indeed am scion of Mazoni, 
Indeed my father’s child. I tell thee, uncle, 
Sooner shalt thou the stars pluck down from heaven, 
Rob of its radiance the coursing sun, 
Stop earth in its revolving—ride in air— 
Do aught that man deems most impossible, 
Than thou shalt wed the daughter of my sire, 





To him whom I do think, and all do think, 

That father’s murderer ! 
Ans. [Aside.] 

No. She can nothing know. 

He’s wealthy—and his name is honorable ; 


Are we betrayed. 
Thou dost malign him. 


Tis he shall marry thee. 

Ami. [Kneeling before him. 
See at thy feet I lowly sue for pity. 
Ans. There needs no pity coupled with Albrozzi. 

Ami. [Rising with dignity.] Thou hast no pity 


then, nor fear, nor shame. 


For pity’s sake! 


Uncle, I know thee. Guilt and vile debasement 
Are pictured in thine eye, that turns away 

Nov dares to look in mine. Thou stand’s reveal’d. 
I tell thee that I know thee. 
Hast thou staked ’gainst thy honor and my hope ; 
Thou would’ st add 


Avarice 


And it has been the winner. 
More to thy heaps to gloat upon the gain ; 
And thou hast sold me for Albrozzi’s gold. 

Ans. [Aside.] She cannot know; ’tis but conjec- 

ture in her. ’ 
I'll not betray myself. Giri, thou art wild. 
I leave thee to thy thoughts—lct them be wise, 
And counsel thee obedience ; for I tell thee, 
That thou must wed Albrozzi. 
” - * ” ” 

Albrozzi. When first I meet the boy, 
I'll sift him close, and by the event be guided. 
Ha, art thou here, Francisco? I am glad of ’t. 
I hoped to see thee soon. 

Fran. [Boldly.] Didst thou, my lord? 
How goes the world with thee to-day ! 

Alb. [Aside.] 
To thus‘presume. I'll probe him to the core, 

[Aside.] If he do shrink with but his finger 

wet, 
How will it be when he is all immersed. 

Alb. Give me the letter that I sent to thee, 
Late by Spalatro. 


[ Exit.] 
* 


He’s mad, 


Fran. 


Fran. I have burned that letter. 

[ Aside.] Sure he that murders well may dare to lie. 
Alb. Where hast thou been to-day ? 
Fran. Abroad. 

Alb. I know it, 

But where ? 


Fran. Pray pardon me, I will not tell. 

Alb. What, knave ! 

Fran. Nay, riny—I pray you be not angry, 
And talk so loud; it wastes the precious breath, 

And nothing’s won. You can’t scare me, my lord! 
Nor need you scan me with your fixed eye thus. 


We'll sit a while. I have some business with you. 


[He brings down stools. 
of wonder. } 
Thanks—thanks. That o’er, we'll have a social chat. 
First to our business. You'll confess 'tis hard, 

In this unthankful world, to work for nothing: 


Albrozzi sits with a look 












And Bravos do deserve fair recompense, 

As other honest trades— 

Alb. (Half rising. ] Dost sport with me? 
Fran. Pray you, sit down awhile. I'll not be long. 












I’m minded now, my lord, to square old scores. 


I'll bring in my account; if you approve it, 
We'll pass receipts—and I'll no more detain thee. 


I’m quite methodical—pray sit you down. 








|!Oh, I have sworn by my first innocence, 

|| By what thou’st made me, and my hellish deeds, 
To make thee kneel as I have knelt to thee. 
I swore it, and thou shalt, thou shalt, thou shalt. 


Alb. [Aside.] I needs must humor this mad freak | Alb. Kneel to thee, knave. Is the fool mad. Cive o’er 


awhile. 


Fran. My lord, thou’rt very rich. Thou hast much 


more 

Than thou canst well secure. Thy coffers groan 

With treasured wealth—thy lands and tenements 

Surpassing all in Venice. How ’twas won 

I can recount, as I did help thee to’t. 

I falsely swore to get thee Ardi’s lands— 

Then forged an instrument for Marni’s gold, 

Have robbed some dozens—all to swell thy hoards— 
Alb. [Angrily.] Why dost recount me this ? 
Fran. But for amusement 

Howe’er we'll let that pass. Then have I done— 

Two, yes, two murders for thee. Is’t not two? 

Marzio and Mazoni—It is two. 

With lies and cheats and other little services, 

More than are worth the reckoning. Let them pass. 

Beside the separate guilt upon my shoulders, 

And priests would say it is a heavy load, 

I take thine too. Then there’s expense and trouble 

Incurred by me to prosecute thy will. 

We will divide thy fortune into fourths, 

And call each murder one—that is, one half. 

Give me one half thy fortune, I'll add naught 

For lies and cheats and trouble and expense. 

[ Draws out the paper from his bosom. | 

There is your bill, my lord. I fashioned it 

With studious care. You'll not detect a flaw. 

You look amazed—and much [ marvel at it. 

Suit not the terms? I’m sure they’re reasonable. 

I say I count as nought expense and trouble. 

Alb. [Who has regarded him with amazement, 
aside. ] What means the fellow? 
Ha, a merry jest! 


A right good jest! Thou’rt passing gay, Francisco. 


Fran. My lord, thou know’ st me well. Seem [a jester? || 


At least, my lord, I do not often jest. 
Nor do I now. I’m not a jester, count! 

Alb. Thou ruffian dog, why this to me? 

Fran. | Both rising. ] Dog! Dog! 
Who fashioned me to be the beast [ am? 
Thou mad’st me—thou—trained up these hands tocrime. 
Thou placed within my hand the murderous steel— 
And dar’st thou call me, dog? 

[Seizes him by the throat. ] 

Dog, and from thee. 


Alb. Off—off. Release my throat. 
Fran. [ Throwing him from him.] 


Dog, and from thee. 
Alb. But lay thy finger on me once again, 
I'll slay thee on the instant. What would’st have ? 


I never injured thee. 

Fran. Make white these hands. 
Bid men not shrink in terror as I pass. 
Blot out the stain that marks me, murderer. 


Do this, and I'll absolve thee. Ha—canst not. 


| This most unseemly passion. What so sudden 
| Has wrested thee from thine obedience, 
|| And made thee thus a madman ? 
|| Fran. I will tell you. 
| Though you did keep me close a prisoner 

In boyhood’s hours, yet oft I stole away ’ 
| In childish love of freedom, and would mingle 

| With others of my age. But I was ragged, 

| And rough in manner; for you trained me to’t; 

'| And all would shun me; save one noble boy, 
| Who pitied, sought me. He would speak to me, 
|| And play with me. I loved him as my soul, 

For he was kind to me. 
Time parted us ; 

He of a noble race, to noble deeds. 

I, a poor beggar, trained to wickedness, 
To do my master’s bidding. 
Time passed on. 
| Venice was girt with eager enemies, p. 
Rushing in triumph to her overthrow. . 
One led his country’s armies; in their breasts 

Infused his god-like courage; and he conquered, 
And saved his country. ’Twas the boy I loved. 

| saw his barge—saw him. All tossed their caps 
And shouted for their hero. I waved mine, 
_ And thoughtless, rushed to throw me at his feet, 
| And speak one word to him. But men had learned 
To hate, to spurn me; and they drew me back 

With curses on my head. I ne’er had thought 
Till then; but then my pent up mind broke forth 

In agony of power. I might have been 
Honored—respected—and not vilely spurned, 

Had it not been for thee. I hate thee—hate thee. 
And since my victim lay in death before me, 

My heart has burned for vengeance ! 


. ” * * * « 





Original. 
MAY. 


BY E. S. CAPRON. 


We tcome, again—delightful May! 
In vernal beauty fair ; 

Thou com’st, and earth looks green and gay, ; 
And freshness fills the air. ‘ 


Music of birds invites once more, 
Where late rough Winter’s wail 

Sounded in dismal cadence o’er 
The woodland, glade and vale. 


Waters, in river, brook and lake, 
From icy bondage free, 

Glitter in gladness as they make 
Their journey to the sea. 


Flowers—that erst lay sear and dead, 
In Winter’s winding-sheet, 

Bloom now in all the land, and spread 
A healthful fragrance sweet. 


Morracs, rejoice !—As now ye know 
That seed-time is secure, 








See, in the cloud, Jenovan’s Bow 
Proclaims the harvest sure! 
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Original. 
A CHAPTER ON NEW-YORK. 


BY PROSPER EMERALD. 


THERE are three principal streets in New-York which, 
from their great antiquity, as well as from their present 
importance, claim the supremacy over all others in this | 
great metropolis. One of these is remarkable for having | 
originally been the great outlet into the country from | 
the renowned city of New-Amsterdam ; another for 


) withal to support his far-famed dignity. 


}an Anaconda after a hearty meal on an ox or two; and 


having been the northern and eastern boundary thereof, | 


and the third for having been the principal cow-path 

from New-Amsterdam, to the place where the said cattle | 
were accustomed to feed. I need scarcely inform the | 
reader, that the names of these avenues are Broadway. 
Wall, and Pearl. 
be adduced in favor of their great age, ought to exempt | 
them from the charge of being upstarts like their distant 

relations in the upper part of New-York ; and their | 


The unquestionable proofs which can 


present conspicuous stations, topographical, mercantile | 


and fashionable, give them the dignity of triumvirs which | 
As to the relative impor- 


cannot be taken from them. 
tance of these streets, it would be difficult to determine 


which has the best title to superiority; one being sacred | 


to merchants, another to banks and brokers, and the 
third to the ladies and dandies. 
the ladies for placing thenr in juxta-position with thos 


last named animals; but the offence may, perhaps, be | 


only a trivial one, since I find that the companionship is 


sometimes tolerated, nay, even agreeable to the fair sex. | 
Broadway, it is true, is more frequently pressed by 


fairy feet than his sterner and more crooked brothers, and 
he delights more in the rustling of silks, smiles, glances 
and rosy cheeks, than in the hurried steps, knit brows, 


and anxious countenances of his dignified companions ; 


but then he is so dependent on them for the means of | 


supporting his brilliant show, that, without their aid, he 


would inevitably sink into a superannuated gentleman of | 


men that have vast sums of money in custody, he is of 


I must beg pardon of 


'| last-year’s growth, and for being indebted to sheep and 


| This is not the way to preserve that harmony and unity 


| 
broken fortunes. Wall street, like the Treasury Depart- | 
ment, has charge of the triumvirs’ funds, and, like all 


immense importance, and claims to be equal to his noble | 
’ 1 


kinsmen by virtue of his gold and silver possessions.— 


But he, too, is far from being independent, and were it || 
not for his long boa-constrictor-like brother Pearl, much | 
of his funds would lie useless, and few would regard || 
him as the very Napoleon of streets, whose levee must | 


be daily attended. 
and even appears to be shunned by them, as if there 
were something pestiferous in the very air that surrounds 


He is seldom visited by the fair sex, 


him ;—a fact which, in my opinion, derogates essentially 
from his character, since it is a well-established truth, 
that he who is avoided by the ladies, has a stain upon 
his escutcheon not easily wiped away. Whatever the 
reason may be, certain it is that our fair citizens rarely 
vouchsafe the light of their countenances to that portion 


of the city; consequently the loan-mongers and others |) 4}).), 


who spend the bank hours there, have all the paveme 


gains by the glances of a laughing blue eye. 


Pearl street, too, although as old as the others, is en- | nimously consented to dispense with his agreeable com- 
- |! pany, whilst the disability should continue. I have 


tirely dependent on his shorter companion for the whe 





















































Annihilate his 
brother Wall and all that he possesses, and what could 
poor Pearl do? He would lie completely dormant, like 
he could no more thrive, and.sustain his usual bustling 
appearance, than a sea-serpent stranded on Cape Cod. 
Let him not, therefore, say to Wall, “‘ 1 am independent, 
good sir, my resources are great, and I require not your 
kind offices in the prosecution of my business. You are 
rich it is true, and love a good round usance for your 
bank notes; but remember that there are others who 
come of as good a family as yours, and who have the 
ways and means to maintain their high credit and res- 
pectability without your assistance. Originally you were 
only the outside of a wall (whence your name) erected 
by the chivalric Dutch te keep out the Indians; and 
when that was destroyed, you were nothing more than a 
short cut from me to that haughty nabob who calls him- 
self Broadway. Now you are swollen like the toad in 
the fable, and unless you soon curtail your fair propor- 
tions, and reduce yourself to your natural dimensions, 
you may chance, on some fine morning to find yourself 
involved in the fate of the animal I have mentioned.” 
No, this should not be the language of Pearl, nor should 
Wall retort by reproaching Pearl for not having been 


built on a regular plan, like the mushroom streets of the 
horned cattle for the beauty and symmetry of his figure. 


of purpose, without which, three dignitaries, associated 
in the government of one empire, cannot long preserve 
their power. 

With the reader’s permission we will take a short turn 
in Broadway, and if he should derive a few moments 
amusement from my remarks on the great personages 
we shall doubtless meet, perhaps on some future occa- 
sion, we may stroll arm-in-arm through Wall and Pearl 
streets. 

The first person to whom I shall direct attention, is a 
young man who not long since visited Europe, and was 
absent from home something less than nine months.— 
One evening I saw him in a Coffee house, and was sur- 
‘prised to hear him addressing a gentleman in broken 
English, such as we hear from the lips of Frenchmen, 
imperfectly acquainted with our language. I was asto- 
nished at the great change which a few months had 
wrought in this young man’s enunciation of his verna- 


, 


not being aware of the fact that Ameri- 
cans on their return from Europe, after an absence of 


cular tongue 


/only a few months, find it extremely difficult to recover 
| a perfect command of the English language. I could 
'scarcely give credence to this, till I was assured on the 
_most undoubted authority, that the same young man had 


actually declined several invitations to parties, under the 





nt || mor 
| more 
to themselves, and are seldom interrupted in their bar- | 


plea that his long use of foreign languages had disabled 









] him from conversing as freely as he could wish, in En- 

He modestly begged to be excused till a little 
practice should enable him to make a better ap- 
pearance in our difficult language ; and the ladies, sym- 
pathizing with his truly unfortunate predicament, una- 
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known other gentlemen to return from the “ grand tour’’ || in these hard times, when flour is worth fifteen dollars a 
without any apparent difference in their use of the En- } barrel, and when, as a loafer lately averred in a melan- 
glish language; but I am informed that it is a common || choly tone, “a cask of whiskey is not a circumstance in 
practice to stop in England, with a view of recovering 1 a family of ten children.” Mrs. Toadeater was always 
all that they may have, lost of their mother tongue, || very pretty, a fact of which she was as well aware as any 
while they were in foreign parts, conversing in French, | of her friends; and on this account she was tolerated in 
German, and Italian. The young man approaching us, ja highly respectable circle, till she was most unexpec- 
with long temple-locks, cane and other appurtenances ] tedly picked up by the son of an honest money-getter, 
of dandyism, is the son of a plain, honest citizen who, | much probably to her own surprise, as well as to that of 
as our country friends say, is fore-handed, or well to do || her acquaintances. No sooner, however, did the pretty 
in the world, and who can well afford to let his only son '| Mrs. T. secure her invaluable prize, than she put on airs, 
gratify his ambition of playing the gentleman, so far as | and « played such fantastic tricks before high Heaven,” 
his imitative powers permit. Harvy Duck (for such is | that if she did not make the Angels weep, she at least 
his name) appears to be ashamed of being an American, | made her old angelic friends laugh. 

It is true that|| The gentleman crossing Maiden Lane, is Mr. Jedediah 


and would fain be taken for a foreigner. 
Catchpenny the wealthy capitalist, and I dare be sworn 


he does not affect to speak bad English, for he has not 
thought of that, nor does he wear mustaches, having || that he is now on his way to Wall Street to invest some 
been forbidden by his sensible father, to wear those || thousands he has this day received. He appears to be 


| 
beautiful badges of gentility. He does all he can, hel in a brown study, and the subject of his thoughts it would 


| be no difficult matter to divine. He is turning in his 
| 


ever, to induce the belief that he is an exotic of the first 
mind the various topics connected with the immediate 


water, instead of being indigenous to the soil of that)! 


anciently respectable neighborhood, Fly Market Slip ; | business in hand; such as whether the houses whose 
and while he ptetends to be profoundly ignorant of the | paper he has been for months shaving are yet responsible ; 
names of streets, and the situation of public buildings, || whether it is advisable to take first rate paper at the 
he contrives to make you understand that he is perfectly || trifling interest of two,per cent a month, or third rate, at 


| ‘. ‘i 
familiar with the best parts of London, Paris, and Rome. || three or four per cent; and whether there is a reasonable 


He frequently alludes to his friend “ Lud” Backwater 
of Berkely Square, and often tells the interesting anec- 
dote of that wicked little spright, Lady Charlotte Easy’s 
playing a good trick on him and his particular friends, 
Sir William Blunderbuss and Lud Pumphandle. He 


has promenaded the Boulevards, and visited Pere la 
Chaise with the amiable Marie, daughter of the Duc de | now half past two—dont know but I might accommodate 


prospect that the present prosperous times will continue 
‘| a twelvemonth.—I will speak to him. 

| “Good morning, Mr. Catchpenny, I hope you are very 
well, sir. Have you a thousand dollars to spare this 
| morning, Mr. Catchpenny ?” 


; , ; me 
| «Ww hy, sir, let me see (pulling out his watch,) it is 





Sixmains ; and once had the honor of losing a trifle, say || YOU if the case is pressing—that is if you must have it, 
| I think I might manage to raise it for you, Mr. Emerald, 


thirty thousand francs to Comte Bottes, who pocketed | 
the money with mille regrets at having been the success- ! on—on—good—security. What can you offer—whose 


ful party. 

I have mentioned Duck’s ignorance of “ our elt 
and I shall mention a circumstance to illustrate it. | 
One very warm day in the latter part of May, as | 
was walking Broadway, I heard @ person inquiring || 
of three respectable looking foreigners the direction | 
to the City Hall, and perceiving that they were at a 


notes ?”’ 

“T only want it till to-morrow, Mr. Catchpenny, what 
| will the premium be, sir ?” 
| “Oh, a trifle, a trifle, sir, for a few hours—say five dol- 





lars and I will give you my check.” 
“Good morning, Mr. Catchpenny.” 





Original, 


loss to give him the desired information, and being SONG—RESTORE THE NIGHT. 
as my friends say, polite on certain occasions with-| BY t5aac ©. PRAY, JR: 
out being officious, I volunteered to show him the way. | al 
ise when I discovered the gent! man | RestoreE—restore the night! 

Junge of waded of ‘ofa . ‘ “ , s | With its stars and solemn light: 
to be Harry Duck, who, so far from requiring to be | For the gairish day is as dull to me 
shown the way to that far-famed hall of justice, must | As pike Vdd. o eee. 
have remembered its whereabout with sorrow, having to For the spirits of air, 

ib a ay a ey ee 1| When darkness comes with the deep-deep night ; 
my certain Knowledge, been three mes soundly Hogged | And the churchyard is thronged with ghost and sprite! 

: » jail. by , r rascal Bob S » | Have not La spirit in me 
Between & age ™ 7 by a Pte ust os mee Synnk, As dark and strong as a stormy sea? 
Harry's near neighbor in Fly Market Slip. Duck’s| Cannot | roam freely at night, 

: wae ¢ haw we le as | And watch the moon’s unfolding light: 
wearing an overcoat on such a day was no less a cause | Is not the moon as dear to one 
of astonishment; but he satisfactorily explained this by | a a to ~ day he ~ huaies _ 
¥ - co ousand times have I seen her fly 

stating that his long residence in the South of Europe, | To the curtain clouds as the storm came by, 

. : : mately » 6 cont | And when the oak has snapped in the blast 
had rendered him peculiarly sensitive to the “ confound- | Which with rain and thusder bas hurried past, 


Have I seen her light the heaven's dark vast— 


ed chilliness of this climate.” 
How tranquilly ! 


Here comes Mrs. Clementina Toadeater one of the | Resteve—sestere the night! 
ey She nde el. | With its stars and solemn light: 
prettiest women in New-York. he lately had a wind | Seiteneantis dn to 00 Gah to as 





fall in the shape of a husband—a piece of rare good luck } As is the calm to a ship at sea. 
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Original. 
THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 
A SKETCH. 


BY LOUISA H. MEDINA. 


“When the fight of Faith is fought,— 
When the marriage vest is wrought,— 
When Love and Faith imprisoned here 
Long for a more expanded sphere,— 
Drop thy robes of sin and clay, 
Christian! rise and come away !”—BuNYAN. 
Rexicion! what isit? A beautiful theory too seldom 
put in practice,—a difficult enigma which there are few 
(Edipus’ to solve. To some a rose, to others a stinging 
thorn. Ask of that dark-eyed dame who is glancing so 
meltingly on her caballero as they traverse the Corso, 
and she will answer that it is in confession, penance, 
absolution and black lent ;—aye, and even show, her 


swelling bosom heaving on a pointed crucifix, whose 


sharp extre:iities lacerate that fairest work of God, and || 


answer—this is religion. Ask of that dark browed 
fanatic, and he will tell you to seek it in noise, in taking 
Heaven by storm, amidst the nasal twang of the con- 
venticle. Question the Parsee, he will spread his carpet 


and point to the rising sun. Observe the Hindoo she 


will seek it in fire and in flame upon the blazing pyre of 


her husband’s corpse. Nay, stranger still, see that wild 
Indian forget that even she is a mother, and cast Nature’s 


holiest, dearest boon beneath the ensanguined wheels of 


the juggernaut Idol’s car—all for religion. Visit the re- 
sert of splendor and of fashion, see the queenly dames 
who press their velvet hassocks every Sunday for re- 
ligion. Attend the Oratorios and hear some abandoned 
wretch, who disgraces the name of woman, chant the 


Redeemer’s praises, for religion’s sake. Come with me 


to yonder frowning building, start not at the clash of iron || 


bars, nor shrink alarmed from that poor maniac’s frantic 
laugh—listen! Her own wild words will tell you that 
she dipped her hands in blood, and waded through 
misery, guilt and despair for religion,—and that she now 
wears a crown of light and robes of glory spotted al- 
though they be with blood. Ask of one and all—nor find 
one answer similar to the former. 

Religion !—beautiful conception born of purity and 
faith, bright vision of holiness, too dazzling for mortal 
sight: perfection of happiness, whom those who be- 
hold, linger until they can by death attain. All glorious 
and pervading excellence, for whom all striye and few 
obtain.—What, what art thou? Why was the question 
put, by Pilate, unanswered by Divine wisdom?! For is 
not Truth Religion, and Religion Truth? Perhaps, to 
urge each human heart, that pants to know the right, on 
still onward to perfection—so that we may soar as eagles 
with gaze rivetted upon the source of light: even though 
we comprehend it not. 

Feelings such as have now written down themselves, 
were passionately suggested by witnessing but recently 
a scene, oh! such an one as weuld ask a sunbeam for a 
plume, and rain-bow dyes to paint it, as it was. If on 
this frail and erring earth, virtue may alight like some 
sweet glorious bird, of Eastern lands, who comes— 


To show his plumage for a day, 
To wondering eyes, and wing away. 





) Ifthe bright spirit of truth and love, can forget its im- 
| materiality to clothe itself in mortal mould, then have I 
beheld its personation. Sweet Ellen R. allow a friendly 
hand to unveil, yet not to violate the beauty of thy Chris- 
| tian life—a better record survives thee in the hearts that 
loved a. worshipped thee, and eternal praises for the 
blessed hope that a brighter, holier recompense awaits 


'thee than human hand can write or human heart dictate. 


In the morning of life and the spring time of hope, 
| Ellen Lindsay gave her hand in happy confidence to him 
who already had her heart. She loved him not that he 


was highly born and wealthy.—No, nor yet was the rare 
5 J ? d 





}union of person and intellect in one man, the cause that 
'won her guiltless heart—she loved him because he had 
| soothed her parents dying hours and first breathed to her 
‘ear the deep melody of lover’s vows. And the noble 
Percival was proud of his spotless bride, confident in 
|her affection and exultant in the universal homage her 
peerless beauty commanded. 

Generous and carcless he lavished sums to deck her in 
‘the gems of Gulconda, and the webs of India,—that 
even a richer man should have withheld; and in vain 
she remonstrated with his prodigality, amidst the whirl- 


| wind of his pride and the thunder of his self-willedness, 
| 


the small still voice was unheard. Yet it was with her, 
‘that rich yet minute seed which will spring into the 
mighty tree. None heard the parade of religion from 
| Ellen’s lips—none read her name blazing at the head of 
subscription lists, still it was with her—it breathed in 
her gentle voice, it beamed from her sweet beseeching 
/eyes, it acted in every hour of her life—religion in the 
pers The time was at hand to try it. Mine is but a 


desultory sketch and I pretend not to trace the causes 
’s decline and fall. Bound- 





that led to Percival R 
|less extravagance will drain even the largest reservoir of 
|wealth, when prudence acts not as the living stream to 
|replenish its waters, and soon the cold bow and colder 
| welcome, the indifferent attention and vacant stare, told 
‘that the star of Percival was set in the world of fashion. 
Disgusted with the world and angry with himselffthe 
heart of Ellen’s husband turaed sickening for something 


whereon to rest; a faithful bosom received his aching 
head, a cheering voice soothed his self-reproach, a firm 
resolve pointed a path of better, happier enterprise. 
Wo be unto that woman or that wife who in the first 
hours of remorse adds the gull of reproach to deepen its 
bitterness! Wo to her, who, when man’s changing heart 
turns wearied from scenes of pleasure to tranquil home, 
| welcomes the wanderer back with sullenness or clamor ! 
Better had she never linked her fate to his, better had 
she never beheld his face, evil hours await her. The 





heart she repulses will chill henceforth at her sight, the 
Ru. to blossom for her again! Never more for her, 
| will beam the glad smile of a husband’s grateful appro- 
'| bation, the silent pressure of the hand will never again 
_speak a reciprocal feeling. Oh! would woman but be- 
ware of this one fault, would they but be warned by the 


lesson given them in Holy Writ, and like the father in 


kindly feelings she afterwards would cherish are blighted 


the parable, run open arms to greet the prodigal’s return, 


| then would repentant love strike the wanderer with re- 
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morse and sinking at her feet, he too would exclaim—‘I light. She had established for herself a regular system 
have sinned against thee and am all unworthy of thy of order for every domestic utensil. She had learned to 
love.’ knit, to plait and .weave, and had perfectly attained all 

Nothing of this had Ellen to reproach herself with, her husband’s favorite songs and airs by heart upon the 
"twas true that her small fortune was wholly sunk in his harp and piano. Thus strong in her trusting faith and 
and that after years of refinement and luxury, she had to love did this fair, young creature await the everlasting 
face labor, and it might be want: that mattered not—she | night that was to fall upon her. Thus unrepining and 
had her husband’s love, her husband’s confidence, and | unsinking did she prepare for usefulness and content, 
she smiled at every trouble. A small neat house was || when smitten with that worst of Egyptian curses, blind- 
soon provided, a little girl (the daughter of one to whom) ness. This was practical religion! It was when the 
Ellen had long been a friend) formed their sole menage, | sword that long had being suspended by a single hair 
, Was totally blind, that I saw 





but what want or insufficiency did Percival feel, attended || had fallen and Ellen R 
and ministered too by the delicate hands and smiling | her; in her sweet, liquid eyes that turned to every sound 
features of his wife? First came calmness to his breast | you could perceive no change, the casket of sight was 
and then content,—and in its blessed train, peace uninjured, although the jewel was gone, perhaps their 
andhappiness—and last, Religion entered the dwelling | beseeching softness partook a little more of melancholy ; 
which resignation and tranquility had purified, and made | but that extended not to her voice or words, they were 
it a shrine to burn her holy incense on. Percival entered | more cheerful than ever, for the soul of Ellen was not 
himself a candidate for the holy ministry, and in a few | darkened with her eyes, that was lit up by light from 
years after his giddy whirl of dissipation, behold him an | Heaven. She was busily knitting winter stockings for 
ordained servant of Him whose name he loved, and his | her children, singing as she worked. By her side were 
happy fire-side blest with a virtuous wife and two lovely | yases of flowers beautifully arranged by her hands, and 
children. near her stood her harp from which she could still draw 
So far sweet were the uses of his adversity, but the | sweet music. She was*also a great proficient in chess, 
keener blow was now to fall: and even in falling to be playing the game by ‘calling the moves, while her hands 
disarmed by heavenly minded piety. Several times | were employed elsewise. But alas! the heart of 
when Percival had unexpectedly entered his home, he | Percival bent not to the blow. Sullenly he repined and 
had surprised Ellen in prayer, not the grateful outpour- | wearied Heaven with prayers for her recovery, his home 
became insupportable to him, and instead of blessing the 
Hand which so supported the sufferer, he was ready to 
cry out in despair. ‘My gourd is withered!’ Constantly he 
advertised for cures for blindness, foolishly spent sums 
| which he could ill spare in consultations, whose result 


ing of a joyous heart, but the deep and agonizing suppli- 
cation of wo. Oftentimes too, he had caught a shade of 
gloom and doubt, on those fair features where Hope had 
smiled for him: and still more singular, once, when the 


sound of her harp had brought him in to listen, he found 
| was but to plunge him into more hopeless despair until 


‘at last, he unhappily found a quack optician, who gave 
time despel the doubt—but, alas! certainty was coming | it as his opinion, that an operation might be successfully 
, was be- || performed. From this moment Percival rested not night 
and day to persuade Ellen to submit to the trial. Vainly 
did she reason with him and assure him of her happi- 
ness and content, vainly argue how unlikely it was that 


her playing with her eyes bandaged. To his earnest 


entreaties, some playful answer would be given and for a 





too rapidly to be hidden—sweet Ellen R 
coming hopelessly blind. Even at the time of their 
greatest trouble, this admirable woman had known her 


sloy but sure doom; silently she had taken every chance 


one unknown foreigner should possess more skill than 
all the first oculists of England, vainly even hint that 
|danger might attend the trial. Percival seemed pos- 
hours of sight, by learning privately the works for the || sessed with a mania to which, his duties, health and 
blind. It must not be thought that to a young and lovely || happiness were sacrificed; and his lovely, amiable, 
woman, this blow fell not heavily and drearily. Ellen || pious wife yielded against her judgment, for his sake. 
was a passionate admirer of Nature’s beauties, she loved 1 The remainder is all too shortly told. Too truly were 
to gaze upon the far off stars and read in their brilliant | the foreboding fears of Ellen verified, the bungling and 
pages the wonderful creations of her God. She was ] ignorant pretender to science, having mangled the deli- 
also a wife and mother and soon the loved faces of hus- || cate organs of sight, fled from the despair and wrath he 
feared; but his work remained behind. Inflammation 


of hope and privately consulted the ablest oculists—being 
theroughly persuaded that her doom was inevitable she 


had then bent her mind to improve the few remaining 


band and children must be clouded for ever in impervious || 
darkness. Deeply she felt all this, and frequently her || rapidly succeeded and mounted to the brain, and in 


, was pro- 





soul bowed down in hopeless anguish, but from this short || twenty four hours, the life of Ellen R 
night of gloom, the morning star of hope would most || nounced irrevocably lost. But what words shall paint 
brightly, beautifully arise, and comfort fall like refreshing || the horror and despair of Percival, when he found that 
rain upon the parched ground. Her heaviest trial was || the man, in whom he had trusted as a God, with power 
keeping this secret from her husband; but she knew that | to say— Let there be light and there was light,” had 
| proved a cheat and an imposter? What fancy depict his 





as yet his mind was scarcely strong enough in the Chris- 


tian’s creed, and feared lest his budding faith might be | agony, as he looked on the mangled face of that sweet 
blighted by so stern a shock. By going constantly with ! being, from whose pale lips issued no murmur or re- 
her eyes bandaged, she had become as well able to find | 
her way throughout the house and garden in dark as in u 


proach. He was smitten in his rebellion, and cut down 
in his pride, the Heaven whose stores of comfort he had 
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refused, had punished his discontent, and terribly shown 
him his insufficiency, and he cast himself down in howling 
despair. But the All Merciful Hand, which chastens as 
a father’s, left him not utterly forsaken. When the lamp 
of life waned to its socket, reason returned to brighten 
its parting rays,—Ellen became sensible and so warmly, 
so lovingly, so cheeringly she spoke of comfort to him, 
that he was comforted, by her side meekly he bowed | 
down in prayer and even at the eleventh hour, resigned 
his own self-will, to that of Omnipotence. How beauti-| 
fully, how transcendently bright were the last hours of| 
the expiring sufferer—no boasting, no rant, no pretended | 
raptures. She felt that Death was awful, but her soul 
was perfect peace. Passion was dead and even the 
reasoning power gone: faith alone reigned triumphant, 
supporting her under her sufferings, speaking through 
her lips and giving to all a practical evidence of the 
power and might of real Religion: 





Oh! who that gazed upon that wasted brow 
Now damp with dews of agony, and now 
Beaming with love divine,—but bowed before 
Hi the Great Saviour, who his servant bore 
Joyful through suffering, to that perfect rest 
Prepared for his own redeemed and blest! 








Original. 
PAULINE. 


BY J. E. VAIL. 


“Ring joyous chords!—ring out again! 
A swifter still, and a wilder strain! 
They are here !—the fair face and the careless heart, 
And stars shall wave ere the mirthful part. 
Mrs. HEMANsS, 


*Twas a night of mirth and the gay were there, 
With hearts as light as the summer air, 

And the unblanch’d cheek and the undim’d eye, 
Blended well with the music’s melody— 

Joy reigned supreme in that lighted hall, 

And there ne’er was a gayer festival ! 


But who is she with the flashing eye, 

That shines like a star from the sapphire sky ? 
With a neck as white, as the spotless snow, 
And a form as graceful as ought below? 

With a costly gem on her forehead fair? 
Pauline!—what being can with thee compare ? 


Behold how she glides through the dance along, 
With a step as light, as the timid fawn, 

And those heavenly smiles on her beauteous cheek, 
Of pleasure unmarred, but plainly speak, 

Of a mind at ease, and a heart as free, 

As the gentle breeze o’er a summer’s sea. 


A few short years and that eye of thine, 
Which brightly beams like a ray divine ; 
Will be closed in death !—and thy form so fair 
Will meet with the doom, which all must share, 
Then sport away like the gilded fly, 











For thou like all, must too shortly die ! 
3 





Original. 
A BALL AT THE FAR-WEST. 

In the Southern part of the New State of Michigan, 
not far from the disputed territory, lying north of Ohio, 
there are two towns of a very respectable antiquity, in 
this region where every thing is new, (having been settled 
between four and five years,) called Watertown and 
Plymouth Corners. 

Wherefore these particular names have been given to 
the above mentioned towns, we are unable to say, unless 
it be that their first settlers were emigrants from places 
of similar cognomina, in Old Connecticut; and with the 
same feeling which actuated the unfortunate exiles of 
Ancient Troy, they endeavored to revive old associations 
by giving to new objects, well known and long loved 
titles, producing results similar to those noticed by the 
Pious Enaeas, 


“Procedo; et parvam Trojam, simulataque magnis 
“ Pergama, et arentem Xanthi cognomine rivum 
“ Agnosco—Scweeque amplector limina porte.” 


Between these two towns there existed at the time, to 
which our story refers, and perhaps still exists, a strong 
degree of rivalry, which has more than once been ma- 
tured by the concurrance of peculiar circumstances, to 
very bitter feelings, resulting occasionally in an appeal to 
physical force. On such occasions, however, the boys of 
Watertown were generally allowed to have the advan- 
tage, having achieved repeated victories over their un- 
fortunate neighbors, of Plymouth Corners. The inhabi- 
tants of the former place, also, greatly prided themselves 
on the superior polish of their manners, and the belles of 
Watertown, looked down with contempt on the rival fair 
of Plymouth Corners. 


It was a Cold, clear, bright night, a few winters ago; 
and the snow which thickly covered the earth reflected 
brightly the beams of the moon. It was just the night 
for a sleigh ride—and a sleigh ride the boys and girls of 
Watertown were bent on having. Indeed, that night 
had been selected by them, for a famous meeting, in the 
manner of a convivial party, which they had been plan- 
ning for a week before-hand. So they all pressed into 
the sleighs, tightly packed, the girls in the boys laps; 
and old Sambo, with a fiddle, and Cesar with a banjo, 
and Pompey with his jews-harp to supply the music. 
There was every species of conveyance adapted by the 
ingenuity of man to snow covered plains, from the sub- 
stantial double sleigh, capable of containing in its capa- 
cious interior a family of ‘“‘ Varmounters,” to the single 
one horse jumper, formed of a sapling and a few boards— 
the work of an hour; but warmly covered with the 
skins of the bear and the buffalo. All were crowded to 
the extent of their capabilities, with the mirth-seeking 
inhabitants of Watertown. 

Away they flew with the speed of the wind. Sambo 
sawing at his fiddle, Cesar twanging at his banjo, and 
Pompey re-enacting Orpheus, with a jews-harp in each 
corner of his mouth—and all the voices in the company, 
echoing that spirited and soul stirring air: 

' “Going down Sandy Hollow ’tother afternoon, 


Going down Sandy Hollow ’tother afternoon, 
The man I met was old Zip-Coon.” 


\) And at the end of every verse, vociferating with wonder- 
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ful power of lungs, that tribute to Mr. Coon’s excellence 
of character, contained in the words: 


“ Oh, Mister-Coon, is a very fine fellow, 
Plays on the banjo down in Coney-Hollow ! 


Till the welkin rung again, and the frightened wolvarines | 
rushed to their woodland covers; and the timid prairy 
rat, sought refuge in the furthest corner of his mossy 
cell. 

There was Old Put, the life of the company, named 
after the illustrious hero of Westchester, from his eques- 
trian and wolf exterminating propensities; and old 
Deacon-Peabody, who had recently established a dis- 
tillery, and Squire Bradley, the Justice of Peace, and 
Jonathan Bending, from Vermont, who kept the store, 
and Amariah Anderson, and Eliphalet Eelskin and divers 
others, top numerous to mention, and there were, Betsy, 
and Polly, and Prudence, and Patience, and Mary Ann, 
and Polly Ann, and Eliza Ann, and Ann Eliza, fresh and 


blooming as pails-full of new-milk. 


Away they flew with the speed of the wind, and the | 
snow crust cracked beneath their runners, and the whis- 
key bottle circulated among the company, and all was 
mirth and jollity when they drew up before the immense 
log-house, which formed the tavern, and contained the 
assembly room, destined to be graced with their joyful 
presence, But, alas! what was the tribulation and dis- | 
appointment, among the unfortunate party, when as they 
drew near to the tavern, they saw horses and sleighs, in | 
numbers under the shed, and heard sounds of revelry 
from within. 

“ By thunder,” said Major Put, 


have got here before us, and I'll submit to be chawed 


* some tarnal critters 
up,” continued he, 


window-shutters, “if it a’nt them are very identical sons 
7 


gazing through an aperture in the 


of misery, from Plymouth Corners ! 


At this astounding announcement, there was a gene- 


ral expression of indignation on the part of the new 


comers—some were for going in and having “a regular 
muss,” but then the ladies put their aprons to their 
eyes, and looked deprecatory, so that would not do. 
Numerous were the projects started, discussed, and re- 
jected, and in spite of the whiskey and the buffalo skins, 
the heroes of Watertown, were getting terribly cold, 
when Major Put, once more opened his oracular jaws, 
and a silence, like that produced on the heights of Olym- | 


pus, when Jove commenced his speeches, reigned through- 


out the assembly. 

“T say fellers,”” commenced the Veteran Put, “ its no || 
use trying to make a muss with them are critters, cause 
notwithstanding they’re such a tarnal hard set they’ve 


got as good a right here as we have. I say, let’s go in, 


and have some sport any how, and not meddle much with | 


the animals, only in the way of poking fun at them, 
which we've got a right to do, and the law on our side ; | 
and then if they are for making fight, have at ye, that’s 1 
all, as the Bear said to the Grind-stun.”’ 
This proposal of the Major’s, met with the unani- | 
mous assent of the whole party, who were delighted 
with the idea of annoying their old rivals, and they soon 
gained admittance into the interior of the Log-cabin. | 
Here the ladies took a certain upper apartment fur their |! 


E FAR-WEST. 


ene 


own private accommodation, for they were too exclusive 
to mingle with the fair dames of Plymouth Corners ; 
while the gentlemén joined the company already assem-. 


| bled in the large apartment, called by way of distinction 


the ball-room. 
Here they found that the good people from Plymouth 
Corners, though in the full tide of enjoyment were labor- 


| ing under one difficulty—the want of a band. This 


they had endeavored to remedy, by the expedient of one 
of the beaux whistling, whilst the rest were shaking the 
light fantastic toe. Dancing without music, would 
certainly be rather hard business for ladies in this re- 
gion, but at the West, nobody minds trifles. 

Sundry indignant glances were cast by the legitimate 
occupants of the room, at the intruders, as the latter 
made their entrance, but as they seemed quietly dis- 
posed, and as the gentlemen of Plymouth Corners, had 
fresh in their remembrance, divers black eyes and 


|| bloody noses, received by them in a recent quarrel with 


some members of the rival faction, they determined to 
make the best of the matter, and pass it off as well as 
they could. 

In walked the new-comers, and at their head the 
valorous Major Put,, who took his seat on an elevated 
platform at the end of the room originally intended for 


the music. All was soon restored to order—the gentle- 


;men from Watertown behaved themselves, with their 


usual suavity of manners, and led out divers of the 


beauties of l’lymouth Corners—every thing went on 


| well, and all seemed disposed to comply with the advice 


of the immortal Byrun, 

“On with the dance, let mirth reign uncontrolled,” 
when a stentorian voice was heard, chaunting in a sort 
of iambic measure, like the chorus in Medea, at the 
same time sawing with one arm over the elbow of the 
other, in the manner of one playing on a violin, 


“ Now—cross-hands-all-the-way-over— 


Row, dow,dow. Row-dow-de, dow.” 


The astonished Plymouthites, looked with indignation 
at the audacious Major Put, who seemed thus to have 
undertaken the office of master of ceremonies, but they 
said nothing—the advice was good and they complied 
with it. On went the dance, and they had nearly for- 
gotten the interruption, when the Major pointing with 
his finger to one of the ladies from Plymouth Corners, 
and then resuming his musical position, again chaunted, 

“ Why-don’t-you-dance-up-to-that-ere-man-with-the-turkey- 

buzzard-buttons— 
Row-dow-dow-row-dow-de-dow.” 
Then turning to the gentleman thus particularly desig- 
nated, he continued— 
“ And-why-dont-you-dance-up-to - that-dear-girl-with-the- 
hole-in-the-heel-of-her-stock ing— 
Row-dow-dow, &c.” 


This farce was kept up during the whole of the dance. 


|| The Major particularizing all the dancers of the opposite 


faction with humorous exactness, the fair dames, partly 
crying arid partly smiling, and the beaux, looking dag- 
gers at the audacious offender. 

Meanwhile the whiskey had circulated pretty freely 
|, among the individuals of beth parties, and its effects 
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yaried outline of incipient intoxication. The Deacon 


was amorously waltzing with a strapping girl from Ply- 
mouth Corners, and whispering soft nothings in her ear, 
which seemed to produce a softening effect on the heart 
of the delicate beauty. Jonathan Bending and Amariah 
Anderson, were patrolling the room, each supported by 
an immense bean-pole, singing a convivial song, which 
brought the roses to the already blooming cheeks of the 
nymphs, with increased lustre. Eliphalet Kelskin was 
walking up and down, with rapid strides, and dragging 
after him the lady with “the hole in the heel of her 


stocking,” singing out at the top of his voice “here goes | 


I and Sally;” and the Major from his elevated seat 
chaunted with more energy than ever, continuing all the 
while the motion of fiddling. 


AT THE FAR-WEST. 


At length the dancers became weary, and supper was 


announced. A long table was spread in another room, 
covered with divers hearty and savory condiments, better 
adapted to the sharp appetites of the guests than would 


have been the delicacies which cover the boards of our 


more effeminate entertainments. Neithe rices, nor blanc- 


mange, nor the fruits of the tropics, with their cooling 
richness, invited the taste of the wearied votary of plea- 
Nor did champagne, burgundy, nor hock, offer 
But, 


solid meats, stewed fowls, and immense hams, relieved 


sure. 
their sparkling streams to the thirsty palate. 


by every variety of mince-pie, apple-pie and Indian 
pudding, together with large flasks of brandy, gin and 
rye whiskey, and coffee, made from burned bread, or 
parched corn, promised abundant refreshment to the 
party, encreased as it was by the gentlemen and ladies 
of Watertown. 

All had seated themselves at the hospitable board— 
the ladies and gentlemen were busily discussing the 
goods the Gods had provided them, and each young 
gallant, was whispering elegant pieces of wit and pretty 
refinements of flattery in the ears of the “ lovely Thais,” 
who occupied the adjacent seat, when the Major, the 
indefatigable, provoking, Major Put, who had seated 
himself at the head of the table, and whom all the Ply-| 
mouthites had supposed most deeply engaged in proving | 
the excellence of a boiled capon, once more opened his | 


mouth, and assuming his favorite musical position, | 


roared out at the top of his voice, 


“Mother-Johnson-why-don’t-you-send-that-dear-girl-another | 
-cup of coffee. 
: Row de dow, dow dow de dow.” | 


This was too muck.—The partner of the offended fair | 
one, sprung up, and after a short harangue, in which he | 
compared himself to several animals, remarkable for 
their physical abilities, challenged the Major, “ if he | 
called himself a man,” to do battle with him forth-| 
with, or submit to be “ everlastingly cattawauled.” | 
After this angry speech, there was a dead silence, which | 
continued for nearly a minute, when the Major, assum-| 
ing a look of the most provoking calmness, again chaun-| 


ted forth, | 


“ Just-wait-a-bit-’till-I-drink-up-this-half-a-nug of cider— 
Row dow, dow, &c.” 
| 





This taunt upset all the remaining patience of the un- 
fortunate Plymouthites. All was in confusion, and every | 


> 


| 
| 
1] 
| 
| 
| Grandest in his latest rays, 
| 
| 
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were beginning to be exhibited in all the shades and || thing threatened an immediate resort to force, when the 


‘ladies above, alarmed at the noise below, like second 
Sabine virgins, rushed down with dishevelled hair, 
and joining with the other ladies already below, succeed- 
ed in parting the enraged combatants. The party from 

| Plymouth Corners, however, immediately departed rather 

| crest-fallen, while the beaux and belles of Watertown, 
remaining victorious, took possession of the field, and 


And they kept their 


| determined to have a night of it. 
| resolution, for the grey tints of morning began to show 
themselves in the East before the wood and flood and 
| snowy plains, had ceased to re-echo, with the chorus 
gradually becoming feeble, as voices would occasionally, 
suddenly and almost unaccountably fail, but which still 
preserved the words : 
“We'll not go home ’till morning, 
*Till moraing, ’till morning, 


We'll not go home ‘till morning— 
Until the dawn appears—” D. L. 


Original, 


ADDRESS 
TO THE SURVIVING PATRIOTS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By E. 8S. Capron. 


War-worn Fathers, bow’d with age, 





Remnant of the peerless band, 
That from mad Oppression’s rage, 

Rescu’d bleeding Freedom’s land ; 
Though upon your furrow’d brow, 

Ruthless Time, in wild career, 
Spreads his faded trophies now, 

Tokens that the grave is near ; 
Yet, as sinks the evening sun, 


Ye are dying, one by one, 


Full of honors as of days. 


Rank that princely birth secures, 
Titles by the law’s decree ; 

What are they compar’d to yours ? 
“Champions of liberty?” 

They are baubles, gilded toys, 
Rainbow beauties brief to live ; 
Yours shall last when Time destroys, 

All the glory those can give. 
Yes, upon the scroll of fame, 
High among her noblest sons, 
Freedom has inscrib’d your name, 
Deathless, with her Washington’s. 


Justice, guardian of the land, 

By your deeds of valor blest, 
Faithful to her trust will stand, 

Fathers, when ye sink to rest. 
Thus, on Freedom's altar swears, 

Justice, pointing to her scars ; 
O’er her Freedom's banner bears, 

Freedom’s eagle, stripes and stars. 
By the toil, the blood, the pain, 

All the wrongs Oppression gave ; 
By the tyrant’s broken chain ; 

I will Freedom's conquest save. 





Little Fails, 1837. 
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RIZPAH. 











Original. 
RIZPAH. 


BY THE REV J. H. CLINCH. 


Tue love of Woman! What a deep 

And fixed devotion marks her love !— 
Billows may rage and whirlwinds sweep, 

But they are powerless to remove 
That rooted principal ;—her breast 
Seems with its influence all possest :— 
In her it hath a mighty power 

Force cannot quench nor terror tame, 
Slumber it may in joyous hour, 

But blazes with redoubled flame 
When foes invade, or sorrows frown, 
Or suffering seek its light to drown ; 

It trembles to the slightest breath, 
But conquers agony and death. 


It. 
A female form, with hair unbound 
And haggard eye with famine dim, 
And sunken cheek, and wasted limb, 
Sits houseless on the chilly ground ; 
Her thin hands clasped upon her knee, 
Her head the rock’s hard pillow presses 
Whose points, despite her ample tresses, 
Her fair brow lacerate~ but she 
Feels not the agony they bring, 
For deeper woes her bosom wring: 
The body’s pangs how light and vain 
Compared with that intenser pain 
Which numbs the heart and burns the brain! 
Who are the sleepers scattered ’round ? 
On whom her anxious looks repose ? 
Her quick ear, quickened by her woes, 
Hath caught from far the whirring sound 
Of night-bird’s wings,—and up she springs 
To scare them from the sleepers’ bed— 
The jackall’s cry is sounding nigh, 
The panther steals with silent tread,— 
He cannot shun that watchful eye 
Which through the long night slumbers never ; 
The surly bear goes prowling by, 
But there is one who guards the way 
Between him and his destined prey, 
Frail, faint and sad, but dauntless ever ; 
The savage monsters shrink away 
From those wild eyes’ unearthly ray,— 
They flee the gesture of that hand— 
That hollow voice’s stern command :— 
The majesty of Love is there— 
The strength of weakness—and the power 
To do—to suffer—and to dare— 
The high soul, nerved by dark despair, 
Gives the frail arm in trial’s hour, 


mt. 

The sun upon the sunken eye 
Rises in cloudless brilliancy, 
But rouses not that prostrate band, 

The objects of her ceaseless care,— 

Why wake they not to greet his rays? 
The breeze of morning soft and bland 

Lifts their long hair, and fluttering plays 
Among their vesture ; doth it there 
To them no joyous influence bear? 
Nor summer's sun nor summer's air 

Shall glad their eye or warm their cheek— 
Those livid features once were fair— 

Fondly those blood-sealed lips could speak 
Once to that lonely watcher; now 
Death's signet is upon their brow ; 





The bloated worn and foul Decay : 
Have banquet held for many aday . 


Within their long insensate clay ;— : 
But she, whose fond, maternal breast ; 
Once formed the pillow of their rest, 


For months unwearied and alone 
Hath sat beside the gibbet stone, 
Her only care to watch and weep, 
The guardian of their dreamless sleep. 
The dews by night, the heats by day 

Have fall’n on her defenceless head 
Nor chilled nor scorched her love away,— 

Nor sleep has charmed her eye-balls red . 
From their long watch, nor hunger driven 

Her wasted body from the rock— 
Love, its most holy power hath given mI 
To that weak heart by sorrow riven, 

At frailness—famine—death—to mock : 
She hath had strength to conquer all 
That might the bravest heart appal. ‘ 


IV. 
Rizpah !—thy task is ended now— 
Behold o’er yonder mountain’s brow 
The men of Judah come to bear 
The bodies to their father’s tomb; 
Bind up thy long dishevelled hair— 
Chase from thy brew the cloud of gioom ; 
With pomp thy dead they shall ighume, 
Pomp that becomes the sons of Saul,— ‘ 
Fresh flowers upon their bier shall bloom 
And scutcheons deck their funeral pall. 
Quit then thy solitary seat 
For some serene and fair retreat, 
Where, from the dismal scene removed 
Rife with the fate of those beloved, 
Thy days and thy subsiding woe 
On to their close may gently flow, 
And thou, of mothers queen confest, 
Shall sleep with those thou lov’d’st the best. 


Dorchester, Mass. 





Original. 
THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


Treap lightly in the house of gloom, 
To which thy feet are led ; 

And view with calmness—/ thou canst, 
The features of the dead. 

How quiet is the dreamless sleep 
Of him upon the bier ; 

How sad the warning which hath called 
His friends together here. 


Thy lips, our brother, firm are closed, 
And on thy marble brow 

The seal of Death is placed, whose robes 
Are gathered round thee now. 

We bear thee to the prison-house— 
The givomy, cheer home ; 

And lay thee in the silent grave, 
Where all of earth must come, 


And though the light of earth be dim, 
And visits not thine eye: 
And though thy breast may swell no more 
With aspirations high : < 
Though deaf the ear—and mute the tongue 
To all thou leav’st behind ; 
In yonder sky each dormant sense 
Unwonted power will find. 





Then let us weep no more for one, 
Who, in the strength and bloom 

Of early manhood, by our side, 
Was stricken for the tomb. 

He has gone, in joy, before us 
To realms of glory blest ; 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 
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Original. 
THF LAST LETTER OF BEATRICE. 


BY EDWARD MATURIN. 


Tue hour has at length come, and the link is broken. 
Perhaps ’tis better, than, that day after day should pass 
in mockery of Hope, and the chain of our ideal world 
should still continue to bind hearts together, which fate | | 
seems cruelly to have severed. In the intoxicating) 
power of Joy and Passion I often wept, when he I loved | 
stood by and spoke to me; but strange the support which 
disappointment lends to those she crushes : I can but 
sigh now, and misfortune has brought with it resignation. 
Oh, my Giulio, do Men think when in the insensible 
phrase of the world, they talk of Love, that their words 
have the cruel energy of weapons, and first robbing wo- 
man of all that can create her happiness, or consecrate 
existence to itself—the sense of an unshaken indepen- 
dent heart—exultingly fling it off as a possession worth- 
less in itself, when vanity is gratified and the triumph 
sure, and by the coldness of neglect, or baseness of deser- 
tion, cruelly extinguish the very last drop which anima- 
ted itbut in love for its destroyer? 

Think not, my love, I would blame thee—no, I can 
only weep and pity thee. Thine absence is not a vol-'| 
untary one, if it were, the brightest page in life had clo- 
sed on me. 

I have often wept when I have thought of the weak- 
ness and dependence of woman—a being endowed with 


tion of that image you one day told me, perhaps sadly 
anticipating your present lot. 

Do you not remember you said absence, though a pre- 
sent evil, was an ultimate blessing; it conceals from our 
'| view all the foibles and blemishes of our loved one, and 
gives to beauty of mind and person a bold and strong 
relief, you said it was like a Seraph’s song, whose mo- 
mentary suspension gave sound more sweetness, and 


harmony a more delicious cadence. ’Tis true—I feel it. 


I loved you when I could look on and speak with you, 
and Jove you not the Jess in separation. Yet love must 
have his ministers of external sense, and I would fain 
see and hear, Giulio, once again. Would I had never 
known that fatal word—Passion! yet what would our 
heart be without dignifying sensibility or sympathy ?— 
and what, my Giulio, is it, even when hallowed by its influ- 
ence? A sterile rock beetling from the mountain-side ; 
the sport of every flash, and mark of every storm; which, 
while it almost shudders at its own nakedness and peril, 
cannot but regard itself with the pride of desolate and 
solitary grandeur, when it surveys the pigmy fragments 
which surround its giant form, whose insignificance pro- 
tects them from the wrath of the tempest. 
proud but fearful dignity. The mantle is on me—let me 
bear, not sink beneath its weight! 


Passion is a 


Do you remember, among the sacred ruins which sur- 
round us, the exquisite statue of a Cupid ?—one hand 
across his eyes, while the other bears a torch, whose 


flame is half concealed? The truarit seems anxious to 


intellect in strength and expansion equal to man; yet ||.hide from his votaries the flame which may yet consume 


the tenderness of sex, and weakness of physical organi- 
zation, have rendered her only tributary to the stream 
whose source she should have guided, and whose waters 
impregnated with her purity and strength. Alike the 
ornament of society, and the more limited sphere of do- 
mestic charm, she seems to be acknowledged but as a 
slave, where her sway should be avowed and felt as 
a queen. Amongst savage nations what is she ? 
The sanctity of domestic ties is exchanged for the 
bond of the menial; and woman, weak woman, is con- 
demned to tasks of unremitting labor; while man, her 
lord in physical endowment, condescends to survey the 
primal curse of toil inflicted on his suffering partner, 
while he, forsooth, basks in the sun, and beguiles the 
tedium of an animal life by the monotony of inertness. 
And yet, my Giulio, this is the being who, conscious of 
the power over weakness and confidence which chance 
has consigned him, cruelly abuses it; and not content 
with having plucked the flower, must needs spurn the 
perfume, and scatter the leaves. But still it leaves 
behind one surviving relic—the flower’s heart, from 
which spring seed and blossoms. It is an emblem of 
woman, whose unshaken constancy and burning faith, 
amid the wrong of violation, or the cruelty of unrequited 
passion, still survive, like the phosphoric spark, amid 
the tempest, to testify that love for her destroyer, which 
lives to gild her death. Such death, my Giulio, I hope 
will be mine ; I can now live but to say I love ; thesport of 
Fate has for ever severed the reality of the tie. Still 
amid the desert which now opens upon me blank, sterile 


the heart itself has kindled, like the Phoenix on her self- 
created Pyre; but, alas !—is too forward in exhibiting 
the bitter departments of the Lover's task, that self-de- 
ceiving credulity which is determined to be blind to the 
blemishes of fancied perfection ; as also to conceal those 
difficulties which the lover never failed to encounter in 
the perilous ascent of the mountain, whose final conquest 
enhances the prize he clasps to his heart. These also, 
I must now feel. But—patience—yes, I must also add 
one other name, an obscure, but sincere one, to the scroll 
of Woman’s martyrdom; Woman, without whom even 
Paradise was a desert to new-born man; and whom 
even her Creator regarded as the fairest among his 
works—W oman, whom society and the boasted honor of 
chivalry, pretending to exalt to her proper sphere and 
dignity within the heart, have made but the victim of 
sordid passion; and though a momentary ido}, she lives 
yet to be crushed beneath the chariot wheels of her idola- 
try. I speak bitterly, my Giulio, ’twere mockery, alike 
of circumstance and feeling, to dissemble mirth. 

Ah! to woman, when abandoned by the triumph of 
momentary admiration, the adulation of the iip that 
speaks, only in the end to change ardor to apathy; and 
of the eye that looks, only like the bird of Heaven, to 
paralyze and entrap its prey ; when left to solitude and 
silence, after the inoxication of rivalry and blandishment, 
where can she turn for hope or alleviation? To her 
God, my Giulio—yes to her God! in the sober quiet of 
the cloister, and stillness of conventual life, like Eloise, 
let duty and conscience crush the last seeds of earthly 








and void, I have one only consolation left in the recollec- | 


attachment, and triumphantly struggle against the re- 
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collection of the idol, to whom perhaps we have given |] 


the firmer and purer half; and while we yet feel rescue 
is possible, and acceptance of sincerity certain, even at 
the eleventh hour, let us pluck the other half as a brand 
from the burning, and dedicating it to God’s service, in- 
scribe upon its bleeding core—A broken ahd a contrite 


heart, O God, thou wilt not despise ! \| 


This is my fate—and to this I am resigned. Start 


not, my love, at the resolve; separation has its pangs, || 
and must have its remedy. In the purity and repose of 
spiritual communion, in the utter seclusion from, and 
oblivion of the world, its low and thoughted cares, and 
fluctuating pleasures, we ean find alone the balm which 


ean re-unite the golden bowl, its cruelty has broken. || 


Oh! that we had never loved—yet, no—would that | 
we hal sooner parted ; for infant passion knows only the | 
sweetnesses of love, while its bitterness and despair are || 
merc:fully withheld from its tenderness and immaturity. | 
Giulio, we may meet again ; but if it be possible let us 


mutually convert that one dangerous word—Love, into | 
the more softened but colder grade of feeling—Esteem. | 
I almost smile at the boldness and folly of the request. | 

To tell the heart to cease to feel, is to ask its regen- | 
| 
Yet I would | 


seek our mutual peace by forgetfulness of the past; and | 


eration—to tell the sun to conceal its ray. 


oh, my Giulio, when the cross is next my heart, and the 
rosary by my side, when the gay and vulgar trappings of 
glittering and gaudy life are superseded by the grave and 
sombre vestments of the nun; forget not as you once loved | 
me, to offer up a prayer for one, in whose supplications 
I almost fear the image of the earthly absent will blend | 
itself. But J must pray; and I trust will conquer—| 
and when in after years, you may return with your) 


young and blooming bride, to look on the tomb, or at 





least, the aged wreck of charm and beauty, the cloister-| 
ed and secluded statue which once felt, but then will || 
only move; oh! shed one tear—one burning tear 
of memory and passion, when you contemplate the faded | 
glow of Spring’s bright rose, and the decay of Autumn's 1 
blighting breath, which has since swept over it; its per-|| 
fume fled, its leaves withered—and the solitary s¢em the || 
only relic of its former life. 

BeaTRICcE Dt SAVELLA. | 


Original. 


DRAMATIC SCENE. 





SEA SHORE. 








St. Pierre. How wild the scene! Perchance no 
human foot 


Has e’er profaned before this rude retreat. 


Tis nature's own: methinks my step grows firm 

And lofty as I pace this stone-like beach. 

Before me spreads the boundless wilderness 

Of waves, with wildly-tossing foam ; and now 

I burn and strive to reach with dizzy glance 

The dark rocks low’ring height. My earth-bound sou! 
Swells high and struggles with its lofty thoughts— 
And oh! I feel as if the world were left 





'| Its hold upon the stem, so does my heart 











|| My angel wife. 








Far, far behind, with all its fading joys 

And ceaseless woes. Those mountain waves that burst + 
With length’ning roar, each mightier seeming while 

It breaks, than that which last arose. How like | 
To our own griefs, which present seem more great 

[Enter Hermit.]} 


Speak ! 


Than every distant woe! 
Hermit. [ Wildly.] What art thou? 

A mortal in this lone and barren waste ! 

What spirit of the air has been thy guide 

Thus to surmount yon frowning wall that shuts 

The busy world away? Oh! countless years 

Have ling’ringly expired since voice, save that 

Of wind and rushing wave, replied to mine, 

Or human foot has met my gaze. Then, man! 

What would’st thou here? My few sad days that woe 

And dark remorse have spared? Oh, I have borne 

The weary load of life too long to dread 


Its loss. 


St. P. Nay—nay, I come not thus, old man. 
My wind’ring steps by chance pursued the path, 
Unknown before, which leads to thy domain ; 
And where will not the foot of restless youth 
Intrude? Qh, father, I delight to dare 
The gloom of deepest wood, or in the desert wild 
Lie down beneath the cloudless moon, and hold 
Unchecked communion with my joyous soul. 

Her. Ah! envied lot. But still, thy parents, friends. 
Have they no charm to win thee home ? 


St. P. My friends ! 
Alas, they’re joys I ne’er have known. The heart’s 
Most tender tie, a parent’s love, was broke 
While yet in earliest infancy I smiled. : 
My gentle mother faded in her youth! 

They say ’twas when in fear and guilt, my sire 
Dishonored fled from her and died afar. 

I know not what the crime, or if the tale 

Be more than slander’s breath—but, rudely reared 
By stranger’s hands, I early learned to roam 

From sucha joyless home. Yet, still I love 

My native land—and, as yon leafy branch, 

While wand’ring on the varied winds, retains 


Still call that land its home. 


Her. Ah, cease! Thy words 
Are with’ring to my fevered brain. I feel 
That my unhallowed presence stains the pure 4 
And innocent outpouring of thy soul. 

One hour of my unvarying life contains 

More agony concentred in its space 

Than e’er has clouded o’er thy dreams. I could 

A tale repeat, whose monstrous guilt and woe 

Would frenzy thee to hear ' ’ 


St. P. Oh, do not gaze 
Thus wildly on me, and I'll hear unmoved 
The most soul-harrowing history. 

Her. Yes, yes! 
I tell thee that I did it with my sword. 
I drew his life’s blood and I left him there !— 
None saw the deed but she for whom twas done, 
I knew not then it was _ 
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Her brother! But, alas! that shriek, which ne’er 
The deaf’ning ocean storm could lull, too soon 
Revealed the frenzying truth. I fled! and here 
Sought shelter from the gaze of man. But, oh, 
No tongue can speak the agony I’ve borne 
Through twenty torturing years. The ceaseless voice 
Of ocean hails me—murderer! And as 
I howl my anguish forth, the blast shrieks out 
Its answer in that one dark withering word ! 
But soon the mighty ocean wave will dash 
O’er the once happy Claude St. Pierre. 

St. P. Oh, God! 
It is my father! Oh—my father! 8. 





Original. 
A DAUGHTER’S SONG 
TO HER FATHER IN ADVERSITY. 
By Miss H. L. Beasley. 


“A father! "Tis the holiest name of earth.” 


My love shall be the shrinking flower 
That blooms not ’neath the genial light ; 
But in the shade of some sad bower 
Unfolds her bosom to the night : 
For in that bower, the sorrowing eye 
Whose vigil thus her beauty cheers, 
Hath nursed her neath a changing sky, 
And watched her growth through varied years. 
E’en such shall be my love to thee— 
Yet fonder care was thine for me ' 


My love shall be the alien bird, 

That hovers round some wandering bark ; 
Whose music-voice is sweetest heard, 

When winds are high and seas are dark. 
For in that bark, his constant breast 

Knows well, there strays that kindly hand, 
Which fed him in his flowery nest, 

And reared him in some sunny land ; 
E’en such shall be my love to thee— 
Yet fonder care was thine for me! 


My love shall be the timid fawn, 

Who, with his world of frolic art, 
Forsakes his green and native lawn 

To fond upon one mournful heart. 
For erst, that heart whose lonely woe, 

His woodland gambols wile away ; 
Hath taught where sheenest roses blow, 

And brooklets leap in gladest play, 
E’en such shall be my love to thee— 
Yet fonder care was thine for me ! 


Elizabethtown, 





Original. 
TO ESTELLE, 
AUTHORESS OF “LINES TO THE PHILZNU.” 


On the bright banks of blooming Castile 
Aonian flow’rets live—but live for thee ; 
Rare child of Art and Nature !—dazzling gem, 
Resplendent in Apollo’s diadem. 
Envy in vain essays to snatch the crown 

decks thy sacred brow. The Muses own 
Thy kindred j—shine on as thou hast shone ! 


A DAUGHTER’ S SONG. 
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| Original. 
| THE REVENGE. 


BY THE REV. A. A. LIPSCOMB. 


1] 

! 

Ir the malignity of the human heart be exhibited in 
| one manner, more strikingly than in another, it is in the 
unhallowed resentment of injuries. Let us not be under- 
| stood, as referring to the conduct of the individuals, who 
|| fly to the sanctuary of justice, for refuge from those 
| who wantonly assail the purity of their intentions, and 
| sully with their tarnishing breath, that richest of all pro- 
perty—reputation. We allude to the practice of duel- 
ling—a practice, which has torn from society, some of its 
brightest ornaments, and robed many a family in the 
drapery of morning: a practice that originated in un- 
‘sound views of honor, and has been supported by false 
pride. 

What car: be offered to palliate so monstrous a crime ? 
| What principle of nature, what decision of correct reason, 
or what doctrine of revelation, can the Duellist adduce, 

in extenuation of his guilt? If he appeal to the tribunal 
of nature, he will find, that her sentence is, that no 
passion should be indulged in, that has the suffering of 
| others for its express object. If he listen to the voiee, 
|| which sounds forth from the throne, which the Deity has 
erected within, he will hear his condemnation. If he 
‘consult the oracle of revelation, that ‘more sure word 
of prophecy,” he will meet with a corroboration of this 
fact and Le impelled to the conclusion, that resentment 
ill-becomes those who derive all present joys and all 
future hopes from mercy. 

Must not the institutors of this law of honor, have had 
very imperfect ideas of true dignity? Did they not 
| place too light a value on usefulness, relationship and 
life, when, in the sageness of their determinations, they 
| lieve, that it is not only a source of pleasure, to its pos- 


'sessor, but that it also diffuses around his character, an 
| 


adopted such a regulation? We love honor. We be- 


atmosphere, in which confidence may live and friendship 
‘move and have its being,’ but that mistaken quality, 
which prompts to unholy deeds—which urges him, in 
whom it dwells, to repair to the duel ground and attempt 
to destroy his fellow’s existence, we look upon, with dis- 
‘gust and horror. 

In whatever light, we contemplate duelling, we per- 
ceive its absurdity. Let it be viewed, as the resort of 


| 


an injured character to obtain reparation, and what im- 
| portance or usefulness, can be attached to it? If neither 
|the Sovereign of the Universe, nor the civil constitution 
has made provisions for the recovery of a wounded re- 
_putation, we contend, that no man has a right to fly to 
iso shocking a custom, for redress. Better far, would it 
'be for himself, his family and his country, if we would 
pass through life, with a settled disgrace upon his name, 
rather than murder his brother, to perpetuate his res- 
pectability. Where duelling kept up for good purposes, 
did it prevent any harm from resulting to the world or 
did it draw into exercise the manly and virtuous dis- 
positions of the heart, we might be inelined to look apon 
it, with more favor, but believing, that depravity is its 
parent and sorrow and woe, its saddening consequences, 
, we cannot but raise our voice in its opposition and pray 
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Heaven, that ere long, this deep stain may be wiped ! 
away from the world. } 

These remarks have been made by way of introduction | 
to the narrative, which I am now about to give. Should || 
it be destitute of incident, we hope, that it will not be, 


without moral power. 

Many years have rolled away, since accident threw | 
me, into one of those lovely valleys, which are formed 
by the irregular ridges of the lofty Alleghany. During | 
my transient stay in that region of fertility and beauty, | 
I formed a considerable acquaintance with two young 
persons, who were highly esteemed for the intelligence 
of their minds—the amiability of their hearts and the | 
correctness of their deportment. 


Robert and Gustavas were, certainly, uncommon 
youths. Born in the vicinity of each other, they had 
early contracted an ardent attachment. Ere the corrup-| 
tions of earth had stolen into their hearts, they had | 
given to one another, the uppermost seat in their affec- 
tion. The highest bliss they knew, was to sport together 
on the same spreading lawn, or roam together, over the 
same fields. Discovering their remarkable fondness for 
each other’s society, the parents of Robert and Gustavas, 
did all in their power to continue and confirm their 
mutual regard. 

When their boyhood had expanded into youth, they 
were placed in the same academy, where, after a quick | 
passage through the preparatory studies, they were | 
sent to one of our most respectable colleges. Amid 80 | 
many other associates, they here retained that deep love | 
for each other, which had been their constant charac- | 
teristic, in the hours of childhood. They drank from | 
the same fountain of science. Led by the hands of 
their Poets, they wandered back into ages past and| 
conversed with men and things of other days. They 
witnessed the brave exploits of ancient chivalry—heard | 
the thundering eloquence of olden time, rousing the in-| 
active and animating the noble to heroic effort, and 
listened with enraptured hearts, to the soft numbers of | 
the lyric bards. Reaping here no small harvest of honor, | 
they returned to their homes,—the delight of their 
parents and the pride of their friends. 

They were now separated for a few months—few in | 
reality, but many, seemingly to the parted friends. 
Upon the business of his father, Robert was sent away, | 
but, transacting it as speedily as possible, he again 
enjoyed the company of Gustavas. If their love ad-| 
mitted of increase, it was surely augmented by their | 
temporary disunion, for who does not know, that removal 
from a friend has an astonishing tendency to make the | 
fibres of the heart draw still closer around him ! When | 
business has taken us from home, for a time, have we 
not come back to its sweet bosom, with an enlarged 
affection for the mother, who illumined it, with her| 
smile and the fond father and sister, who gave it its. 
magnetic power ? | 

Verging rapidly towards manhood, the two associates 
began to think of their future course. With the appro 
bation of their relatives, they determined to enter the 
Navy. Their uncurbed imaginations had often thrown 





the highest attractions around a sea-fairing life and hence. 


it is not strange, that they made it their choice. Upon 
the arrival of the time for their departure, they went 
forth from the scenes of their life’s happy innocence, 
and directed their course towards the distant seaport. 
Their moistened eyes and sad tones betokened, that to 
them, “ there was no place like home.” When the de- 
scending sun numbered the flight of the sixth day since 
their absence from home, the two friends came in sight 
of the place of their destination. In a short time, the gal- 
lant ship had unfurled her sails and turned her head 


towards the ocean. 


If thou hast never, dear reader, been on a voyage to 
sea, thou little knowest the feelings, which arise in the 
heart of him, who, borne along by the swiftly sailing 
vessel, sees the hill-tops of his native land gradually 
sink from the vision and the wide waters open before 
him. When the heavy hand of Death presses on the 
eye-lids, is it painful to utter the last adieu? Not much 
less distressing are the emotions of the sailor, when he 
fixes his eye, in sad contemplation upon the diminishing 
spires of the forsaken harbor, for he has no assurance, 
that e’er again they shall greet his vision or cheer his 
spirit. The repose of sleep is not mare like the repose 
of the grave than is the agony of a temporary, uncertain 
separation, to the emotions which are awaed by the 
utterance of the final farewell. So it was with Robert 
and Gustavas. In leaving their kindred and home, they 
felt, as if they were removing from all that gave life its 
charms. 

Their cruise continued several years. Novel as it was 
to the two friends, they could not fail to derive some 
pleasure from it. During the whole voyage their mutual 
esteem flourished in undeminished vigor. They were 
seldom out of each other’s sight. When the dark clouds 
that held in their ample folds, the gathered tempest, 
spread their dun banners o’er the ship—when the waters 
above appeared to mingle with the waters beneath, 
they stood side by side, in all their native intrepidity, 
and looked unmoved upon the awful scene. And when 
nature’s calm was restored and the sun looked down 
upon the placid waters, they would sit together and talk 


|| of the endearments of home. Upon the termination of 


their voyage, they visited their relatives, and in their 
pleasant society, forgot the dangers to which they had 
been exposed, and the trials through which they had 
passed. 

And here, in the progress of our narration, it becomes 
our duty to mention an unhappy rupture, which took 
place between the two associates. What small causes 
produce mighty effects. Whether we look at natural or 
moral operations, we discover the truth of this fact. 
The towering oak, that wrestles with the sweeping 
hurricane was once, an insignificant shrub, that might 
easily have been destroyed. The little rill, that mur- 
murs along the mountain’s base, becomes at a distance, 


'| a mighty river, bearing upon its broad surface, the con- 


tributions of commerce. And in the political world, 
how many kingdoms have had their glory extinguished— 
how many thrones have been made to crumble and how 
many sceptres have been wrested from the hands of 
monarchs, merely by the plans of a single individual! 
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But more particularly, in matters of friendship, simple 
things produce vast consequences. How often has the 


silent expression of the eye or the tone of the voice, | 


severed unions, hallowed by affection and rendered 
strong by time! How frequently has a peculiar look or 
word undone the work of years! 

Will the reader believe me, when I inform him, that 
thus it was with these interesting companions! They 
had been present ata ball. Participating in the light 
dance and enjoying the gay amusements of the evening, 
they had pleasantly passed their time. Upon the close 
of the festivities, Robert in his usual gentlemanly man- 
ner, kindly offered to attend a certain lady home. This 
act was contrary to the wishes and request of Gustavas, 
who, blinded by false notions, imagined himself to be 
grievously insulted. Here was the beginning of their 
difference. Small, indeed, it was, but, however, trifling, 
when a commencement of this character has been made, 
whose vision is so acute, as to foresee its termination ? 

Perceiving the change in the manners of Gustavas, 
Robert had an interview with him and in his amiable 
way, offered an apology. Upon the most ferocious tem- 
pers, mildness will have some influence. It exalts over 
the mind, the same power, that sedatives do over the 
body. “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


Although Gustavas appeared to forget the conduct of 
his friend, yet he did not do so, in reality. His counte- 
nance would sometimes wear its former smile, and his 
tongue would now and then profess some respect, but in 
his soul, there was enmity. His passions only slept— 
they were not dead. The “roots of bitterness” were 
there, waiting for circumstances to give them, a de- 
velopement. 


Unrivalled by Robert, Gustavas had hoped to secure 


the regard of Miss B. and consequently, when he under- | 


stood, that she and his old companion had corresponded 
on the subject of matrimony, his unrestrained disposi- 
tions broke through all bounds and manifested them- 
selves, in deep aversion to Robert. His anger grew 
fiercer and fiercer, yntil the report of Robert's intended 
marriage, raised it to its highest pitch. What an un- 
fortunate quality is an irritable temper! How misera- 
ble does it make its possessor and what disorder and 
trouble does it introduce into families! Heedless of 
consequences and seeking, at every hazard, its own 
gratification, it rushes on, like the mountain torrent, 
impatient to reach its end. 


Under the influence of this mental phrenzy, Gustavas, 
losing sight of all the devotion of other years, determined 
on revenge, and hastily seizing a pen wrote Robert a 
challenge. When the note was received, who can pour- 
tray the feelings, which it excited? Robert could not 
credit it. As he walked the floor and pondered the 
strange occurrence in his mind, he asked himself: “Can 
it beso. Is this menacing, insulting language from my 
former friend ?”’ 

He doubted for a moment, but, drawing from his 
pocket-book, a friendly letter which Gustavas had writ- 
ten, in happier days, he compared the hands and lo! 
they were the same. “Alas!” exclaimed he, “I can 
4 


hesitate to believe no longer. This challenge is from 
him. Deluded man! Is he in his senses!” 

| Without the least delay, Robert repaired to the dwel- 
\ling of Gustavas, and endeavored to expostulate with 
|him. But all that he said and done, had but little effect 
‘upon him. 

“‘ And must we fight,” asked Robert, as he turned to 
leave him. ‘Must we, who like two shrubs, twined 
around each other, must we engage in this horrid con- 
flict?” 

“We must,” replied Gustavas, in a furious passion. 
“ Why this reluctance on your part to settle a dispute in 
‘an honorable manner.” 

“ Honorable,” exclaimed Robert, “Pray, where did 
you get so strange a definition of honor? Such a prac- 
tice, comports not with my notions of honor.” 

“ T will persist in my course. You have degraded me. 
Who does not taunt me, with their reproaches? The 
world laugh at me and call me a vanquished fool. I will 
be revenged.” 

Withdrawing from the’ presence of the raging Gus- 
tavas, in a slow step and, meditating mood, Robert re- 
tired to his residence. The solemnity of the night and 
the sad scene which he had beheld, combined to make 
him feel, in a peculiar manner. ‘“ How can I fight!” 
asked he. ‘Was it not the last charge of my dying 
‘father that I should never fight?” Memory told him it 
was, and as she wakened the parting scene from the 
oblivion into which Time had plunged it, he fancied that 
he heard again the same low, tremulous, voice whisper- 
ing—“ never fight a duel.” 

But the world—the world—what would the world 
think of him! Engaged in these reflections, he reached 
his abode, and hastening to his chamber, flung himself 
upon his bed, not to rest but to think. 


Unrefreshed, Robert rose early in the morning, with a 
clouded brow and heavy heart, and ere the arrival of the 
breakfast hour, his mind was made up, to fight. No 
way of relief presented itself, and hence, he formed the 
unwise conclusion to risk his existence, for the gratifi- 
imself, but of the evil wishes of his 














cation, not of 
antagonist. 

That pi spent, at the house of his betrothed. 
An taken place between Miss B. and 
himself, and the period, fixed for their marriage was 
rapidly approaching. Though he had a presentiment 
that he should fall, he exerted all his philosophy to divert 
himself of the gloom, which had crept over him. When 
he was about to go from her presence, he took from his 
bosom, a small gift and requested her to keep it for his 
sake. For the last time, he beheld her countenance— 
for the last time, he beard the mellow tones of her voice, 
aml parting in the usual manner, he walked towards his 
mother’s, almost oppressed to the earth on which he 
trod. 

The afternoon for the duel arrived. At the appointed 
hour, the parties were on the ground, The distance 
was measured, and the preliminaries settled. The two 
young men stood up and at the word fired! Who fell? 
The accomplished, amiable Rober: fell, another mourn 











| fut victim to the horrible custom of authorized murder 
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THE TRICK. 
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Intelligence, worth and virtue, were offered up at the 
altar of this modern moloch, a rich sacrifice, that should 
have been given in a more useful and holy cause. 

What pale and agitated form is that, which 890 hastily | 
approaches the fatal spot? And what more slender | 
and beautiful one is that, following in its rear? They |, 
are the mother and sister of Robert. Why so much) 
uneasiness and anxiety depicted in their coustenances | 


They have heard that Robert was about to fight and they | 


have come in pursuit of him. 


exhibitions of anguish ? 
tidings—they have seen the dreadful sight. 
ah sister! you are too late. He has gone. Your prop, 
your comfort, your hope is no more. Bereft of your 
greatest earthly solace, you must go down to the tomb, 
with a heavy burden of distress, upon your hearts. 

Most deeply, did the community sympathize with the | 
mother and sister of the unfortunate youth. 
found that no consolation, no solace could restore their 
lost joys. Secluded from the world, they spent their 
few remaining days in the service of God, and when the 
last summons came, they without a regret, laid down 


their lives, in hope of a blessed resurrection. 


What became of Miss B——? She did not long) 


With true female fortitude, | 
she, for a while, supported herself, but her spirit, in the | 


survive her friend and lover. 


end, lost its elasticity and sunk beneath severe pressure. 


In a conspicuous place, Robert was interred. A plain 
monument, erected by the inhabitants of the vicinity, 
told the stranger his name, character and family, while 
in hearts of his numerous acquaintance, his memory was 
enshrined and his name written. Oft did the aged lead 
the rising generation to the grave of Robert, and as 
their hands dressed the flowers that shed their fragrance 
around the spot, their voiees would repeat and enforce 
the lesson of Robert's expiring father—“ Never fight a 
duel!” 

Years had fled since the untimely fall of the lamented 
Robert, when, called by business, I again visited the 
western part of Virginia. 

Stopping for rest, in a small to 







induced by 

ace. I 
svon perceived that a case of unus under 
On turning my eyes towards the bar, | 
what was my surprise, when I recognised in the priso-| 
! In the progress of the trial, I found | 
that he had been arraigned for murder. Having lost| 
all his property by gambling, he had committed murder, 
in order to replenish his exhausted means. Eloquent. 
The verdict 


curiosity to go to the court, then si 





consideration. 





ner, Gustavas 


efforts were made to clear him but in vain. 
was “ guilvy.” 

Upon my return to the country, I learned that the 
time for Gustavas’ execution was not far distant. De-| 
sirous to witness his last moments, I remained until the 
awful period came. I saw the massy gates of the prison 
yard open, and ere their grating sound had died away, I 
beheld the train proceeding towards the place of execu- 
tion. The mournful procession reached the spot and | 
Gustavas ascended the scaffold. His firm features were, 





Hark! hearest thou that 
long deep wail of sorrow? See'st thou those passionate | 
They had heard the woful | 
Ah, mother! | 


| 


But they | 


in his eye. He spoke a few words to the assembly—re- 
| verting to his pious parentage—his early youth unstained 
] by crime—unshaded by remorse, until his commission of 

that deed, which deprived Robert of life and himself of 
|| peace and virtue—a deed, that dethroned conscience 
| and opened the flood-gate of profligacy and crime. As 
he drew near the close of his address, he manifested 
some feeling. His voice before full-toned, became fee- 
ble and indistinct. What was his last expression? 
“« Never be a Duellist.”. When the world was fading in 
the dim-distance and the solemnities of Eternity, in all 
their terrific reality, were rising before his vision, then, 
did he beseech listening thousands to discourage and put 
down the practice of duelling. Death is the sure test 
of opinion, as well as principle and in this instance, it 
was very apparent, that a long cherished idea could not 
bear the touch stone. Gustavas—the once lofty un- 
bending Gustavas underwent a change ere he stepped 
off the stage of existence. His last feelings were fee- 
lings of repentance—his last breath, devoted to making 
the world acquainted with them. 

When he had closed, the halter was placed around 
his neck, and in a few moments, his appearance told 
every spectator, that another soul had departed into the 
unseen world. 

Will you, beloved reader, remember the last advice 
of the unhappy Gustavas? If you would escape the 
untold horrors of self-recrimination—if you would secure 
the favor of God, and the approval of the pious—“ Never 
be a Duellist.” If there be any thing dear in family 
connexions—if your soul entertains any regard for the 
mother, that hung over the cradle of your infancy—if 
you have a particle of regard for the father, who delight- 
ed to look upon you—if sisters and brothers be sweet— 
if love has any charms or friendship any attractions— 
“ Never be a Duellist.” Believe me, you will not re- 
pent the pursuance of this direction, while you live, and 
when you stand before that Throne, which is begirt with 
the principalities of the Universe, you will not shed one 
tear—feel one regret or heave one sigh, for having taken 
your stand in favor of virtue—humanity and Heaven. 














Original. 
THE TRICK. 


Translated from the French. 

“ Ah! good day, my dear alchymist! you look very 
much like Claude Frollo or Nicholas Flamel, seeking the 
philosopher’s stone !” 

The noise of these exclamations, seemed to arouse 
Mr. Saint Leger, who occupied before a chemical appa- 
ratus, had neither heard the tumult made by his boiste- 
rous visitor in opening the door or the fracas of broken 
vases thrown down by his precipitation. 

“ My faith,” contiqued the speaker, “I find you al- 
ways the same—let me beg you, to leave these thera- 
pentic, pharmacotic and chemic occupations, at our age, 
life has still some pleasure. Ah, I little thought, when 
I bade you adieu a fortnight ago, that I should see you 
again to day; but it is a romantic adventure which 
brings me back, divine chivalric. Come, come, leave 





wurelaxed. Theve was not a quiver ou his lip por a tear | 


that air of an angry Mentor and listen.” 
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Mr. Saint Leger, said nothing but listened with plea- || It was, however, de Lorcelles who the next morning re- 
sed astonishment, to the rattle of his friend, Mr. de Lor- | ceived the visit of Saint Leger. What was his astonish- 


celles, his old college companion, now rivalling the | 
young lieutenants and pretending to be the lovelau of | 
the garrison. At length they were both seated, and Mr. 
St. Leger, whilst he listened, did not turn his eyes from | 
a little furnace upon which was placed a crucible. | 

After a few moments silence Mr. de Lorcelles, began| 
with the tone of a deputy, who is making his debut at 
the tribune—“ When I arrived at Lesle, I met at a ball | 
a charming little woman, whom I had before noticed | 
with the wife of the prefect, she was enchanting and all | 
our dandies, civil and military were fluttering around 
her. I could only obtain one cotillion during the even- 
ing. It mattered not, I obtained two at the next ball, 
and she appeared to listen to me with pleasure, also ob- 
served her looks were often turned towards me. At 
last at the third ball, I was madly in love and almost| 
certain I had pleased her, I hazarded a declaration. She | 
replied by a burst of laughter. 

‘ You are truly unfortunate,’ said Alice, ‘ here are fifty 
charming women, whom you might adore all winter, | 
and I depart to-morrow—’ I was stupified. ‘ But,’ | 
she continued, ‘do not be disconsolate, I am the last | 
woman in the world to comprehend an attachment—I | 
believe in nothing for I have made all the hearts I have | 
conquered endure such severe proofs, that not one could | 
stand them. You now see, sir, that nothing remains 
but to thank me for having broken off with good will,’ 
and she laughed again most charmingly. 

“T replied, I love you, I adore you, speak, command, | 
I swear to shrink from nothing.—An incredulous smile | 
hovered over the beautiful lips of Alice. 
vows, when she arose with a careless air, without allow- 
ing me to finish one of my finest sentiments and said to 


I repented my | 


me, 

‘ Well, well, meet me then at the ball of the Opera- | 
house, next Saturday—until then, I forbid you to follow | 
me or make the least inquiry after me, or all is at an 
end.’ 

“ The colonel refused me leave of absence—zounds, it 
was just, however, as I had only been returned ten days, 
from a six months’ furlough, so I feigned sickness—the 
surgeon ordered me to keep my room, and forbad me 
from seeing any one. That evening, I was on the road 
to Paris—and now I have arrived, ready to pursue the 
most piquant adventure, that any one ever had.” 





“At least take a few moments repose,” said Saint | 
Leger, “‘ such follies wont do at our age—in truth, I) 
think you are taken by a little coquette, who will lead | 
you Heaven knows where.” 


“Come, come,” said de Lorcelle 
more sprightly than I was w 
will run off to Humann, to 
most refined dandyism. one of Josselin’s 
corsets, I am as slender as a i tof Hus- 
sars. This evening then, and saccetey the ball, 
I will come and breakfast with yoo—unless——” 

Mr. Saint Leger smiled, shrugged his shoulders, as 
he saw his companion depart. He resumed the course 
of his experiments and shut himself in his laboratory. 








am more active, 


ty years old. I 
costume of the 









‘ment, to see the irresistible seducer bolstered up, and 
enveloped in bandages. To satisfy the curiosity of 


| 
] Saint Leger, de Lorcelles commenced the narration of 


his present equipment. 

“Tt was three o’clock in the morning, and I began to 
| despair of seeing Alice, when I felt some one strike me 
| on the shoulder, an immense domino made signs for me 
to follow him—I obeyed. My guide stopped before the 
door of a box, he struck lightly, thrice, and I found my- 
self alone, in the presence of my charming Alice. 


“It is well,’ said she, ‘ you are a man of your word. I 
have but a few moments to give to you, and I wish in the 
first place to receive from you a great proof of confi- 
dence.’ 

“Speak, speak, I cried—I have promised to shrink 
from nothing. Let me know what it is— 

She drew from her pocket an elegant port-folio of 
mother-of-pearl, she took from it a blank sheet of paper 
folded twice, she opened & small gold inkstand, which 
enclosed a pen. ‘You must place your signature in the 
corner of this paper.’ I hesitated. ‘What,’ she ex- 
claimed, presenting me the pen, ‘ you shrink already.’ 
I signed—‘ It is well,’ she said ‘ you shall hear from me 
to-morrow marning at ten o’clock.’ She extended one 
of her pretty little hands to me, which I kissed with 
transport. She coughed slightly, the door opened, the 
great black domino appeared, and Alice took his arm. 
I endeavored to retain her, but she threw her boquet 
toward me, and turning around said—‘ To-morrow, to- 
morrow, at ten, you will receive the reward of your 
noble confidence.’ 


“T attempted to fellow her. When I arrived at the 
vestibule, I perceived her getting into a carriage, and 
wishing to approach the spot, I sprang along the steps, 
in such a manner, that in an instant, I found myself 
transported from the vestibule of the Opera-house, to 
the middle of the brook in the street Lepelletiez—sur- 
rounded by prancing horses and rolling carriages. Hap- 
pily, Tom drew me out and thus it is you see me wrap- 
ped up like an ipyalid. It will be impossible to present 
myself before’ Afice, and my suit of clothes which fitted 
so well!” He pointed to an unshaped mass in the corner 
of the room. 

“A beautiful crystallisation of mud,” said Saint 
Leger. 

Tom entered just then, and handed to Mr. de Lor- 
celles, a small rose colored, perfumed note, on embossed 
paper. He snatched it with vivacity, but his bandages 
prevented him from seeing. He begged his friend to 
read it to him. 

S1rx,—The most devoted friendship, hes united me from child- 
hood to Celenie de Lorcelles, with whom I was educated at a 
boarding-school. I have been married eighteen months, and 
have ever preserved for my dear Celenie, the feelings of a 
sister. I knew you had, for a long time, opposed her marriage 
with Mr. Villifroi—t knew, also, that you were in the ve I 
resolved to assist my friend. However, I did not act rashly, I 


beqsed my husband, to watch most scrupulously the maa whom 

Celenie loved so well. I learned that Mr. Villifroi, was a lawyer 

of eminence, and belonged to an excellent family. I then de- 

cided to employ a trick. You came yourself and spared me the 

trouble of seeking you. Your child phy ty~ erp showed 
at 


consent, which you signed, ball ‘of the 
Come quickly, sir, they do not comprehend this enigma eich t 
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would not explain. Like you, sir, I have kept my word, for I | 


am persuaded the happiness of your daughter will ever cause | 
your's. ALICE CORBENY. | 

“ What, you have a daughter! a marriageable daugh- 
ter?” exclaimed Saint Leger, greatly astonished. 

“Oh, my God, she is still a child! I was married ex- 
tremely young, and I lost my wife as soon as she had 
given birth to this girl, whom I placed at a boarding- | 
school, when she was old enough to leave her nurse. I 
should have married her certainly—but not yet—not | 


ye t—” 

Mr. Saint Leger smiled, whilst his friend murmured | 
in a low tone, as he sunk back on his pillow—“ Pest 
take the little woman, she must needs make me a grand 


father.”’ E. Ss. 








Original. | 
BEAUTIFUL EXTRACTS, 
FROM THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘NOBLE ROMANS.’ 


By Isaac C. Pray, Jr. 





We have experienced much pleasure in the perusal of 
the manuscript copy of this tragedy, and, with the per-| 
mission of its talented author—we make a few extracts. 
They give but a faint idea of the beauty and power of 
the language, in which it is written —Editor. 


LOVE AND LIBERTY. 


Turxxk not too much of love. In evil times 


Like these, to whom his native land is dear, 





At most, his love should be a second purpose. 

Rank weeds possess the ground where grows that flower, 
They rooted from the soil, twill qaicken it 

To grow, to blossom and delight, while spring 
Around it others, like itself; bat this 

Undone, the beauty of the plant is lost— 

Its virtues lost—concealed amid the growth 

Of tangled shrybs that draw its strength away, 
Infecting it, oftimes, with poison. Let 

Thy soul wed first its hope for liberty ; 

Thy country needs thy thought, thine act. Our life 
In the low slavery borne which now we feel 

Is death—or, at the best, a sleep which knows 

No dreams, and wakens only when Minerva, 

By Jove’s indignant wrath, all panoplied, 
Is seated 'mid the clouds with frowning face, 

Lighted by lightnings, while His voice resounds 

O’er heaven's wide arch, and shakes the eternal hills, 
Whose every peak sends back the shout they hear, 
Of ‘ Liberty !’ 





AFFECTIONS OF A FATHER. 


Within that court above 
Are witnesses, how much—how often here 
Have sprung those bright affections, which, like bees 
Have stored within its cells efficient sweets 
Which parting seems to waste, they flow and gush 


ROME. 


Thou’dst have me see not Rome, 
But e’en that noble city’s wreck, which lies 


|| A huge and festering carcass, filled with worms, 
| Beneath the vulture’s beak—your master’s will— 


O do not mock me, brave centurion : 

If thou canst take me hence to Rome—that Rome 
In which to have been born were pride enough— 
Whose seven hills were pillars that did prop 

A noble temple’s roof, beneath whose arch 

Were happy homes where master spirits dwelt 

In glory unenthralled and dear, why well: 


CHECKED LOVE. 
Even now I heard 


Such sweet intelligence, I felt new life ; 
And all the sunshine that was round me then 
Seems now, by this, impeded in its course, 
Creating one vast shadow. 


REFLECTIONS ON A TYRANT.- 


O noble 
Boy! Would to Jove that all were strong as he! 
Then might this arm arige ap what all my soul 
Doth brood upon—a fand restored to peace, 
To power, and governed by its laws, not fashioned 
|| By woman’s wit and petty arts for conquests- 
Why does not earth cry out against this Claudius, 
Who is not Claudius, but a puppet only. 
Claudius a Cesar. Gods! CanI contain 
My wrath and know that tool ean bear the same 
Of Cesar. He a Cesar who is not 
The shadow of a shadow of a Cesar! 
O poverty of soul! that men can lend 
Their lives to such a knave; extol his words 
And deeds, and not content with that, engrave 
Upon his coin ‘ the father of his country !’ 
O hide me, earth! Let thy dark cavern ope, 
Inhume my poor, weak frame, and cover me 


Forever ! 








Original. 
WOMAN. 
BY JOHN J. ADAMS. 

FemAte loveliness cannot be clothed in a more impos- 
ing garb than that of knowledge. A female thus array- 
ed, ic one of the most interesting objects of creation. 
Every eye rests upon her with pleasure. The learned 
and wise of the opposite sex delight in her society, and 
affix to her character respect and veneration. Ignorance 
and folly stand reproved i in her presence, and vice, in his 








bold career, abashed at her gaze. She moves, 
the joy—the p delight of the domestic circle. 
She excites the admiration of the world. 


equipped is prepared to 
this uncertain state may 
bring. To risfwith proper elation to the pinnacle of 
fortune, or sink with becoming fortitade into the abyss 
of poverty. To attain with a cheerfal serenity the 
heights of bliss, or descend with patient firmness to 








So freely. 





the depths of woe. 
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Original. 
NAPOLEON’S LAST REVIEW. 


BY JOSEPH PRICE. 


Ir was the thirteenth Sunday of the year 1813, and 
on the following Tuesday the Emperor was to leave his | 
capital for that fatal campaign, in the course of which | 


he was destined to lose Bessiéres and Duroc, the faith- 


ful and the loved; to stand as conqueror on the memo- | 
rable fields of Lutzen and Bautzen; and finally to wit- | 


ness the treachery of Austria, Saxony, Bavaria and 
Bernadotte. A feeling almost of sadness had brought 
to the Tuilleries a large proportion of the gay and bril- 
liant population of Paris. Each seemed to have a pre- 
sage of what the future had in store; and every imagi- 


nation appeared to be conscious, that more than once | 


hereafter it would have to retrace the mysterious 
associations of this scene, when the heroic days of 
France should be no more than the glories of fable and 
of song. 

The magnificent parade at which the Emperor Napo- 
leon was about to command in person, was to be the 
last of those military displays which had, for so long a 
period, excited the admiration of the Parisians and fo- 
reigners. It was for the last time that the Old Guard 
would execute those intricate and majestic manceuvres 
whose pomp and precision sometimes astonished the 
giant of battles himself, then preparing for his duel with 
Europe. 

“* Let us go faster, father,” observed a young lady, as 
she hurried on an old gentleman, “ I hear the drums.” 

‘Tt is only some troops who are arriving,” said he. 

“‘ Or rather some who are returning. See, every bo- 
dy is coming from the chateau!” 


“The parade does not. commence until half past || 


twelve,’’ remarked the old gentleman, as he slowly fol- 
lowed his impatient daughter. 

To watch the movement of the young lady’s right-arm, 
you would have said that she added to her swiftness by 
it; and her little hand, covered with a yellow glove, 
and holding a handkerchief half unfolded, bore no unapt 
resemblance to the oar of a bark as it cuts through the 
waters. 

When the father and daughter reached the peristyle 
of the pavilion on whose summit floated the tri-colored 


flag, and beneath which passed the current of promena- |, 


ders and spectators who were desirous of getting into 
the court-yard from the garden of the Tuilleries, the 
sentinels called to them in their measured tones, “ You 
cannot pass.” 

The young girl, standing on tip-toe, perceived a.crowd 
of splendid ladies in full dress, attended by their cava- 
liers, filling up both sides of the old .marble arcade 
through which the Emperor must pass to descend the 
grand stair-case of the Tuilleries. 

“You see, father,” she said, “we left home too late. 
it is all your fault.” And she made a gestare of regret 
and impatience which proved the extreme importance 
she had attached to witnessing the review. 

“Well, Julia, we had better retire—you do not like 
to be squeezed, and——” 


)) “Let us stay, father. I shall be able to see the Em- 
| 


peror from this place. Were he to fall during the cam- 
| paign I should not be able to say hereafter, that I had 
| seen him!” 

Her father trembled as he listened to her. Her eyes 
‘were filled with tears, and her voice was agitated; he 
saw that her eye-lids with difficulty contained the pear- 
_ ly drops which some secret chagrin connected with her 
disappointment had evidently caused. 

All at once her eyes sparkled through their moisture ; 
}she blushed deeply, and uttered an exclamation whose 
| impor escaped both ber father and the sentinels. At 
] her voice, like the shrill scream of a frightened bird, an 

officer, who had darted from the court to the stair-case, 
|up which he had already leaped six steps, suddenly 
| started back, and hurried to the arcade on the garden 
} side; there he recognized the young lady, who was al- 
| most hidden by the large bear-skin caps of the grena- 
diers. He instantly broke through the watchword, 
which he had himself given; and, without taking any 
notice of the audible and’ undisguised grumbling of the 
polished and elegant crowd which besieged the arcade, 
he gently drew onward the enraptured girl. 





“T am not at all surprised at her regret and anxiety, 


|| since you were to be on service to-day,” said the old 
| gentleman to the officer, with a half-serious and half- 
|| sportive air. 

| “If you want to procure a good position, sir,” said 
‘the young man, “we had better not amuse ourselves 
with joking. The Emperor dves not like to be kept 
waiting, and I am now on an errand from him to the 
Maréchal to that effect.” 

| While he spoke, he had taken Julia’s arm with a sort 
of familiarity, and led her hastily to the Carrousel. 


Julia remarked with wonder the immense assem- 
‘blage which was closely jammed in the narrow space 
‘comprised between the grey walls of the palace, and the 
stone posts joined together by chains which mark out 
| the sanded partitions of the court-yard of the Tuilleries. 
_This border of males and females resembled a garden 
plot enamelled with flowers. The string of sentinels 
_ posted to keep a free passage for the Emperor and staff 
had much difficulty in not being broken in upon by the 
eager crowd, which murmured and buzzed like the 
| swarms of a hive in spring. 
“ Will it be very beautiful ?” asked Julia, smiling. 
“For Heaven's sake, take care!" cried the officer, as 
| seizing her by the waist, he lifted her with equal strength 
_and rapidity, and placed her against a marble pillar. 
Without this sudden removal, the inquisitive girl 
would have been crushed by the haunch of a superb white 
charger, caparisoned with a saddle of green-velvet and 
gold, held by the bridle by Napoleon's mameluke, just 
under the arcade, and about ten paces in the rear of ali 
‘the horses of the grand officers’ of state, by whom the 
| Emperor was to be accompanied. 
_ It was close to the first post on the right, and in the 
front of the crowd, that their military friend stationed 
the o!d gentleman and his daughter, recommending 
them by a significant gesture to the care of the two 
| veteran grenadiers betwoen whom they were standing. 
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As the officer retired an air of happiness and content- 
ment had chased from his features the terror impressed 
upon them by the curvetting of the steed; for Julia had 
pressed his hand mysteriously, either to thank him for 
the service he had rendered them, or to whisper to him : 
“ At least, I shall see you again.’’ She bent her head 
graciously as she responded to the respectful obeisance 
which the officer made to herself and her father, as he 
disappeared from their presence with lightning haste. 

“ How beautiful it is!” said Julia, in a low voice, as 
she pressed her father’s hand. 

The picturesque and absorbing aspect which the Car- 
rousel presented at that moment provoked the same 
exclamation from thousands of spectators whose faces 
were radiant with delight and admiration. Another 
mass of people, as closely packed as that where Julia 
and her father were standing, occupied in a line paral- 
lel with the palace, the narrow pavement on the outside 
of the iron-railing which separates the court-yard 
from the Carrousel. This crowd, by the variety of 
its female costumes, agreeably relieved the magnitude 
of the immense enclosure formed by the buildings of the 
Tuilleries, and bounded by the iron-railing then recently 
erected. 


It was in this vast square that the regiment of the 
Old Guard stood in martial array to be passed in re- 
view. They presented, in front of the palace, imposing 
lines of blue, twenty ranks deep. Beyond the Carrousel, 
in other parallel lines, a dozen regiments of cavalry and 
infantry were stationed, ready at the first signal to ma- 
neeuvre so as to pass through the triumphal arch which 
ornaments the centre of the railing, and on whose sum- 
mit were then seen the magnificent Venetian horses. 
The music of each regiment was placed on either side 
of the gallery of the Louvre, and the two military or- 
chestras were masked by the Polish Lancers who kept 
the ground. 
was left unoccupied as an arena prepared for the move- 
These 
masses were disposed with all the symmetry of military 
science, and the rays of the sun were reflected back 
from the triangular rays of twenty-five thousand flashing 
bayonets. The breeze agitated the soldiers’ plumes, or 
made them wave like the foliage of the forest when a 
high wind is riding through it. These veteran bands, 
so atill and brilliant, offered a thousand contrasts of co- 
lor in the difference of uniforms, decorations, arms and 
aiguillettes. This immense picture, the miniature of a 
field of battle before the combat, was admirably enfram- 
ed, with all its accessories and picturesque groupings, 
by those lofty and majestic buildings, whose compact 
and motionless grandeur and solidity, seemed to be imi- 
tated at this moment by botlf chief and soldier. The 
spectator involuntarily compared the walls of men with 
the walls of stone. 


A large portion of the sanded court-yard 


ments of these motionless and silent bodies. 


The young sun of spring illuminated with its, capri- 
cious and flickering rays the eternal walls of stone, and 
the countless bronzed countenances, every one of which 
told a story of perils past, and dangers overcome. The 
Colonels of each regiment alone rode backwards before 
the lines formed by these heroic men; but behind the 
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“ese masses of these troops speckled with silver, 
azure, purple and gold, the curious might discern the 
tri-colored banderoles of six indefatigable Polish Lan- 
cers, who, like the dogs that regulate the march of a 
herd of cattle in the plains, flew incessantly between the 
troops and the Parisians, to prevent the latter from 
_overstepping the boundaries allotted to them at the im- 
perial railing. With the exception of these movements, 
you might have fancied yourself in the enchanted palace 
‘of the Sleeping Beauty in the wood. 

The breezes of spring, sweeping over the long-haired 
caps of the grenadiers, showed the fixed and steady at- 
titude of the wearers, in the same way as the buzzing of 
the crowd contrasted with the deep silence of the ranks. 
Only, ever and anon, the flapping of the brass cheek- 
piece of a helmet, or a horse pawing the ground, was 
reiterated by the echoes of the imperial palace, like the 
distant claps of thunder which announce the approach- 
ing storm. 


There was an indescribable enthusiasm in the eager 
expectation of the multitude. France was about to bid 
her adieus to Napoleon, on the eve of a campaign, whose 
dangers could be foreseen by the humblest of its citizens. 
And, this time, the “to be dr not to be” of the French 
empire was at stake. 

By this feeling the city population were animated, and 
the same influence was felt by those armed and resplen- 
dent myriads, who stood so silently in the thronged en- 
closure, over which sailed the eagle and the star of Na- 
poleon. 

These soldiers, the hope of France; these soldiers, 
the last drop of its blood, were an object of the deepest 
interest to the spectators. Between the greater part of 
| these latter and the ranks, eternal farewells were about 
to be uttered; but every heart, even those most hostile 
to the Emperor, addressed ardent and earnest prayers 
to heaven for the glory of the country. Those men who 
were alarmed and disgusted at the war which had com- 
menced between combined Europe and France, had 
flung away their dislike as they passed under the trium- 
phal arch, and admitted that, in the hour of danger 


France and Napoleon were identical. 


The great clock of the palace sounded the half-hour 
At this instant the noise of the crowd ceas- 
ed, and the silence became so absolute that the wail of 
an infant could have been heard. It was then that the 
old gentleman and his daughter, who seemed to be all 
eyes, distinguished a jingling of spurs, and a peculiar 
rattling of swords, under fhe echoing peristyle of the 
chateau. 

A little man, in green uniform, with white breeches, 
and boots which rose above his knees, came forth alone, 
having on his head a three-cornered hat, as wizard-like 
as the wearer. The large red-riband of the Legion of 
Honor floated across his chest; and a small sword was 
at his side. He was perceived by every person in the 
crowd and from all points, at the same moment. 

At the sight of him, the drums beat their loudest peal, 
and the music burst forth with a note, whose warlike 
strain was swelled by every instrument, from the deepest 





after noon. 








| kettle-drum to the softest and sweetest flute. Each 
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heart throbbed at the inspiring sound ; the colors salu- | 
ted, and the soldiers carried-arms by a regular and | 


unanimous motion, which shook the heavy muskets by | 
| 
1] 


one deep and simultaneous vibration, from the first to 
the last rank in the Carrousel; the words of command 
were repeated like echoes} and shouts of Vivel’ Em- 
pereur! burst from the enthusiastic multitude. 


Napoleon was now on horseback; and this action 
seemed to have given life and motion to these still mass- 
es; to have given a voice to the instruments, an undula- 
tion to the eagles and banners, and an animation to 
every countenance. The very walls of the lofty galle- 
ries of the old palace seemed to join in the cry of Vive 
U’ Empereur ! 

The man, for whom every one was so prodigal of en- 
thusiasm, devotion and heartfelt prayers, and on whose 
account the sun himself seemed to have chased away 
every cloud frem the sky, sat motionless on his horse, 
about three paces in advance of the select and gilded 


his left and the Maréchal of the day on his right. Al- 
though so many and varied feelings were excited by his 
presence, not a feature of his visage showed the trace 
of an emotion. 

“Oh! yes—always so. Just as he was at Wagram, 
in the middle of the fire, and at Moscow, among the 
dead and the dying. Always quiet and still, like his 
statue up there.” 
grenadier, near whom Julia was standing, to the count- 
less questions that were put to him by the standers-by, 
respecting the Emperor. 

For a moment she was entirely absorbed by the con- 
templation of that face, whose calm serenity indicated 
such a conviction and security of power. She observed 
him lean towards Duroc, to whom he made a short ob- 
servation, which drew asmile from the lips of the Grand 
Maréchal. 

The manceuvres began. Then the young lady, who, 
up to this time had divided her attention between the 
passionless face of Napoleon, and the blue, green, and 
red lines of troops, had no longer eyes for any thing in 
the midst of all the rapid and regular movements of these 
old soldiers, but a young officer on horseback dashing 
through and round the moving ranks, and returning with 
unflagging activity to the glittering group at whose head 
sat Napoleon, like the spirit of the scene. 

This officer was the young girl’s lover. He rode a 
splendid black horse, and was distinguished, even among 
the gorgeous circle, by the brilliant uniform of the Em- 
peror’s orderly officers. The sun threw such a lustre 
upon his flashing embroideries, and communicated so 
strong a light to the aigrette which dazzled upon his 
long and narrow shako, that he resembled a Will 0’ the 
whisp, flying among the battalions, whose bayonets and 
shining arms were waving ina sea of sparks, when the 
orders of the Emperor broke them into fragments, or 
collected them in a mass, making them turn like the 
waves of a gulf; or, when they passed before him in 
line like the long, strait, mountainous and separate bil- 
lows which old ocean hurries in his wrath to the shore. 
These elaborate manceuvres did not attract the looks 


This was the answer given by the 





| flexible back seemed to bend under him, 


‘of Julia. The officer was the entire army to her; and 
of all the stern faces which swarmed among the masses, 
one only rivetted her gaze. 

When the evolutions of the regiments reviewed had 
ceased, the Emperor’s orderly officer dashed forward 


|| with loosened rein, and stood before his master, as if 


waiting for the order to dismiss. At this moment he 
was within twenty paces of Julia, in front of the impe- 
‘ial presence, and his attitude was a counterpart of that 
\which Gerard has given to General Rapp, in his paint- 
ing of the battle of Austerlitz. Then the young girl had 
a fine opportunity of examining her lover in all the 
splendor of his military array. Captain Victor d’ Aigle- 
mont was not yet thirty. He was tall, well made, and 
slender; and his symmetrical proportions never appear- 
ied to greater advantage, than when he exerted his 
‘strength to control his charger, whose elegant and 


His manly 


}and sun-burnt face possessed that inexplicable charm 


troop that followed him, having the Grand Maréchal on } which a perfect regularity of features imparts to youthful 


visages. His flash- 
ing eyes, shaded by thick eyebrows, and relieved by long 
and glossy lashes, were like two white ovals between 
His nose presented the graceful bend 
of an eagle’s beak. The purple of his lips was height- 


ened by the curving of a black moustache. 


His forehead was broad and high. 


two black lines. 


His face 
was one of those stamped with the seal of bravery, and 
predestined to combats—in one word, it was the type of 
all those countenances which come involuntarily to the 
artist’s imagination when, at the present day, he is desi- 
_rous of representing one of the soldiers of France in the 
‘time of the Empire. 

The horse was bathed with sweat, and his agitated 
head denoted his extreme impatience, while his forefeet 
| were planted apart and in a right line. His black and 
ample tail floated to its full extent, and the steed seem- 
ed as devoted to his master, as the latter was to the 
Emperor. 


On a sudden, the Sovereign’s lips moved, and Victor, 
| touching the charger’s flank with his heel, started off at 
full gallop; but the shadow of a post, thrown upon the 
sand, alarmed the gallant steed; he started, reared, 
and fell back so abruptly that the rider appeared in dan- 
ger. Julia shrieked, and became deadly pale; the 
crowd turned its eyes upon her with curiosity; but she 
saw nothing, her gaze was rivetted upon the impetuous 
horse, which the officer lashed severely as he flew about, 
distributing Napoleon’s orders in his course. 

The enthusiastic devotee to the glory and person of 
Napoleon, like the Maréchals who were the children of 
his breath, turned his eyes to the rising star of the Bour- 
bons, when clouds and darkness shrouded the setting 
sun of his Imperial master. But though fickle in his 
political attachments, like the rest of his military breth- 
ren, the Marquis d’ Aiglemont never swerved from his 
allegiance to that soft power whose influence is prover- 
bially dominant over the Lord of War; and Julia, in 
their ancestral castle on the banks of the Loire, has 
never had reason to lament the hour she united her for- 
tunes with those of Napoleon's orderly officer on the dzy 








of his Last Review. 
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THE HAUNTED CASTLE. 


|| wrapped in the stillness and tranquillity of a summer’s 
evening; not a breath of air was moving to disturb the 
s ’ : smooth and placid waters of the noble Hudson, or to fan 
Not many miles distant from the goodly city of Alba- Bn Sail C. af the lohener elie: diel: es ntl 
ny, and situated on the same romantic river, lies the A n 
ee | from the harvest field. Mr. Van Dunderburg was luxu- 
| riating as usual in front of his mansion, holding between 
his teeth the well filled pipe, and deeply engaged in the 
most profound meditation. It would be extremely ha- 
_zardous to venture an opinion, or even a conjecture of 
| the subject of his cogitations. They were doubtless of 
the utmost importance, for he was so deeply engaged 
a ie wok as not to observe the approach of an individual, who for 
Stuyvesant. It is the oldest building in the place, and || the last ten minutes had been wending his way through 
though now converted to meaner purposes, was some the village, and directing his steps toward the hospita- 
years since the dwelling of a highly respectable and || 11, mansion of Mr. Van Dunderburg. ‘Tho cwanger 
worthy old Dutchman, by name Abraham Van Dunder- | who now stood before that worthy personage we shall 
burg. ’ | attempt to describe. He might have been about five- 
The dwelling was commonly known by the name of | and-twenty years of age, remarkably tall.and slender. 





small town, or rather village of C 
ble for nothing more than a small, two-story stone build- 
ing, whose dilapidated and venerable appearance arrest | 
the attention of the curious stranger; and whose mas-| 
sive irregular stone walls, and high peaked roof, pro- 
claim it at once, to have been the handiwork of some 


| 
worthy countryman of Wouter Von Twiller and Peter 








the “Stone Castle.” and the story of its foundation | The “ereateeaiientrage meander gull Measaneesbont 
touched a little on the romantic, although it was most hi li b ‘ Pax oo h d mer h x 
e os ey ; _ his limbs were awkwardly shaped, and appe to hang 
religiously believed by the inhabitants of C , and the losscly together, with ase of Giheual levath, eablane 
surrounding neighborhood. An old Dutch lady, from Fon te agp “a cndinnny chesii Tita teas ent oe 
whom the town received ite name, was supposed to have } rently intended for some other purpose than to be the 
been the founder of the building in question, She emi- | stay and support of his body, as they wére so singularly 
grated from Holland ‘among the earliest settlers of the | thin, that they both ‘ight inci Dette meneame 
. . | ? ‘ fo} 

od oe — a on y thee sa mis — | with ease in the apartment which was tenanted by one, 
= Syne eng © Aare Seen Peres CT ebheush the apartment itself was of smaller size than 


considerable wealth, and her object in thus leaving her | was usually worn. But by far the most remarkable 
native country and friends to brave the hardships and part of the stranger was his feet;,which were of such 
sufferings of a new country, has never been clearly de- | astonishing magnitude, as instantly to recall to the 
fined ; be that as it may, on this place she resolved to | memory of the worthy Dutchman, the old story of the 
erect a building of stone, the materials for which were | individual whose feet were so large that he was obliged 
to be transported from a small rocky island, since known | to pull his nether garments over his head. In short a 
by the repulsive cognomen of “ Barren,” which lies in | person to look at his body would wonder in what man- 
the middle of the stream, a little to the south of the vil- | ner he managed to keep himself upright, but the pro- 
lage. The old lady having provided herself with a | pjom was immediately solved by casting a glance at the 
canoe, which she paddled with her own hands from | two immense extremities, on which it rested. A thick 
shore to shore, and with a leather apron, for the purpose | strap passed over his shoulders, which supported on 
of carrying the stone, undertook alone, and without as- || either side of him, two small tin cases filled with a he- 
sistance, the arduous and toilsome task. This she ac-| terogeneous assemblage of “ notions,” and which served 





tually accomplished, and in an incredible short space of 
time the house was completed. For many years after | 
she lived in a state of peace and tranquillity. She at | 
length suddenly died, but none of her money was aad 
discovered. She was supposed to have buried it on her | 
favorite resort, the barren island. Many attempts have 
since been made to discover the hidden treasure, but 
they have all proved alike abortive, and unsuccessful 7 
and the spirit of the old lady is thought still to guard | 
them, and even occasionally to visit the castle, the monu- 
ment of her labor and industry. 


This story Brom Van Dunderburg delighted to relate, | 
more especially to a stranger; and he never was in bet- | 
ter humor, or better pleased, than when he could obtain | 
@ patient a:fd an attentive listener, to his long and dis-| 
mal stories of spooks and strange noises he had heard, | 
and of unaccountable sights he had seen, all of which he | 
attributed to one source—the visits of the spirit of the | 
founder of the castle. | 

It was at the close of a hot and sultry day in the 





the twofold purpose of a ‘sign of his profession and a 
warehouse for his goods. 

Mr. Ebenezer Briggs, (for that was the appellation in 
which the stranger rejoiced) now proceeded with asto- 
nishing dexterity to slip the strap from his shoulders. 
And looking up in the face of the worthy farmer, inqui- 
red as he screwed his visage into what he intended for 
a very complaisant smile, if he “ wished to look at any 
small notions.”” The only answer he received, however, 
from that personage, was a solemn puff of smoke, and a 
grave dignified shake of the head. Not to be daunted 
by such an equivocal denial, the persevering pedlar ap- 
plied the key to the lock, and the next instant the weak 
understanding of Brom Van Dunderburg was astonished 
by a display of magnificence and splendor. Pinchback 
ear-rings, brightly polished brass buckles, and a variety 
of other valuable articles constituted this beautiful and 
brilliant sight. 

By this time a considerable acquisition had been made 
to the party in the persons of the mistress of the house, 
a sedate dame of not quite forty, and her two daughters, 











month of August 18—, that the village of C , was” 
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buxom damsels of nineteen and twenty. With that 
spirit of curiosity for which their sex is so justly notori- 
ous, the ladies instantly commenced an inquisition into 
the tin boxes of Mr. Ebenezer Briggs: neither were 
they for a moment idle, until they arrived at the bottom 
of the boxes. Every article was drawn from its place 
of concealment, and after being well scrutinized and ex- 
amined, carelessly thrown one ide. 

The small grey eyes of the pedlar twinkled with de- 
light, and a ghasty smile hung upon his solemn features 
as he thus anticipated a sale, for at least part of his tri- 
fles; while Brom Van Dunderburg regarded the trinkets 
which were astonishing to his unsophisticated daugh- 
ters, with a smile of supreme and ineffable contempt 
that spoke volumes. 

“Der Duyvel!” ejaculated Brom, fiercely, as his 
daughter displayed before him in the most tempting 
manner, a pair of pinchback ear-rings, and three angry 
puffs of smoke followed in rapid succession. This put 





an effectual stop to his being again interrupted, and it| 
was not until the trio had, with the most commendable 
diligence, twice over hauled the pedlar’s stock, that the 
dame ventured an attack. This she did with the tact 
and skill of an experienced general. Selecting a cotton 
handkerchief, curiously figured with red flowers, which 
she knew her better-half had long been wishing for, she 
held it up before his optics in such a manner as to dis- 
play it to the best possible advantage. The eye of the 
honest farmer caught it, and his countenance instantly 
brightened ; slowly he removed the pipe from his mouth, 
his lips parted, and the smoke began gracefully to as- 
cend. Meanwhile the dame, with the readiness of a 
wife who knew the weaknesses and foibles of her lord, 
had changed the position of the handkerchief, and was 
now holding it up in a different manner before the ad- 
miring gaze of her husband—the triumph was complete. 

“ Mein Gott !” exclaimed Brom, who had acquired 
that most vulgar and contemptible of all vices, the habit 
of swearing—in low Dutch; “ Mein Gott! 2at ish 
nice !” 

The handkerchief, the ear-rings, and several ocher 
articles were purchased, and the light-hearted Ebenezer 
accepted with many thanks, the hospitable invitation of 
the farmer, to partake of their frugal meal, and to ac- 
cept a bed beneath their roof. After supper, the host 
having replenished his pipe, related his favogite story 
to the most attentive listener he had ever before met 
with; several large and valuable additions were made, 
and the effect it had upon the mind of the pedlar, who 
was naturally superstitious, may be easily conceived. 


The time at length arrived for retiring to rest, and 
Ebenezer, with a beating heart was ushered into his 
apartment. It was a small square room in the upper- 
story of the house—a window commanding a fine view 
of the river was left partly open for the purpose of ad- 
mitting the fresh air, as the night was uncommonly 
warm. The pedlar cautiously entered, and taking the 
cardle commenced an investigation of the’room, which 





occupied him some minutes; his scrutiny, however, was 


apparently satisfactory, for placing the light on the 


ble, he hastily laid aside those garments, which fashion 


5 





has rendered it the curse of mankind to be encumbered 
with in warm weather, as well asin cold. For sometime 
he lay awake meditating upon the singular narration he 
had just been listening to. This tranquillity was soon 
disturbed by the opening of the door and the entrance of 
a figure wrapped in a loose robe, black as midnight. 
The hair of the pedlar stood erect on his head, and his 
teeth chattered with fear; he started from his bed, and 
in an instant stood upon the floor by the side of his noe- 
turnal visitor. The figure slowly turned, and impera- 
tively waving its arm, in token for him to follow, moved 
towards the door ; but Ebenezer being somewhat dubious 
of the propriety of accompanying so singular a guide, 
hesitated. This temerity, however, was dearly punish- 
ed, for the sable figure turned, and disclosed to his view 
the sharp and withered features of an old woman. An 
unearthly fire shone in two small, sunken eyes, and a 
grim and ghastly smile hung upon her pallid and corpse- 
like features. Again was the arm of the old hag raised, 
with the same degree of command and authority as be- 
fore; but the stubborn and. intractable Ebenezer, still 
refused to follow—he saw before him the spirit of the 
founder of the castle—and it would be impossible to de- 
scribe the terror, almost amounting to agony which 
raged supreme within his breast. His eye once more 
sought the face of his sable companion. The withering 
smile on her features gradually changed to a portentious 
frown, till at length her countenance assumed the ex- 
pression of ademon. That gaze the pedlar was unable 
to support—he turned his head—when he looked again, 
the sable mantle had disappeared, and in its place stood 
the figure of a skeleton. This appalling sight struck 
terror to his heart; he turned and endeavored to escape, 
but the hateful spectre stretched forth its fleshless arm 
to arrest his progress. The agony of that moment was 
insupportable, he gave one convulsive turn and—awoke, 


It had been but a dream—but, alas! his quiet was 
destined to be further disturbed, and the terrors of the 
imagination to be succeeded by fearful realities. Scarce- 
ly had he assured himself of his being pearey a 
low unearthly sound, apparently proceeding from a cor 
ner of the room, broke upon his ear: with his late dream 
still vividly impressed upon his memory, it is not a mat- 
ter of surprise that the hair of the worthy Ebenezer, 
which had become tolerably smooth, should again start 
upright and his teeth again be set in motion. The same 
sounds, so unlike any thing he had ever before heard, 
were again repeated in louder tones, and the now really 
terrified pedlar, with the desperate courage of a man 
driven to extremities, resolved to explore the apartment 
and diggover, if possible, the hidden mysteries thereof. 
Ancor fhely he arose from his bed, but had scarcely 
proceeded three steps when his ears were again saluted 
with that same strange unearthly noise, but tones much 
louder than formerly. Ebenezer halted in his onward 
course, and his legs almost refused to do theiraccustom- 
ed duty. And now sincerely repenting of his boldness 
in leaving the bed, he stood unable to determine whether 
to advance or retreat. 


Whilst in this dubions situation he beheld a sight 
which chilled his blood with horror. Two eyes of ex- 
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traordinary dimensions, round and fiery, rlared upon || 


| 


him through the surrounding darkness. Fully impress- || 


ed with the belief that he was visited by a supernatural | 
being, the poor pedlar commenced muttering a short || 
prayer—his optics were riveted with a vacant stare | 


upon the two large glassy orbs before hima cold sweat | 





Original. 
EPITHALAMIUM, 
ON THE MARRIAGE OF A SISTER. 
Bu Joseph T. Pickering. 


“ Faultness of form and features apart—to my poor thinking, 
Earth holds not a brighter, or more blessedly beautiful being, 


stood upon his forehead—and his legs, now so weak as | than a young and trusting creature plighting her troth to the 


to be scarcely able to support his body, shook with ter- || object of her affections, 


ror. His agony was augmented as he beheld the crea- 
ture moving in the direction towards him; and in an 
instant more its body came in contact with his nether 
extremities. The torment of the unhappy pedlar had 
now become intolerable ; recovering his faculties for an 


instant, he uttered a cry or rather a yell of terror which 


resounded throughout the house, and making one fearful 





bound he reached the bed. Nature was completely 
overpowered—he sank upon it in a state of insensibility. 
Not many minutes elapsed before Mr. Abraham Van || 


| 
Dunderburg protruded himself in the most unceremoni- || 





ous manner into the room. 
} 


this place! 
“Nein, nein,” responded Brom, in a dialect which 


| 
Did you not hear that fearful noise ?” 
“Not | 


was a strange compound of Dutch and English. 


woke up mein vrow.” 

“ Those horrid eyes still glare upon me !”’ continued | 
the pediar, without heeding the interruption. “TI pray | 
you, Mr. Thunderbird, to take me from this place.” 
“Eyes! Der Duyvel !” ejaculated the host, as a smile | 
rose upon his features, which gradually deepened to a | 
grin, and at length ended in a tremendous explosion of | 
laughter. When his risible propensities had been suff- | 


ciently indulged, Mr. Van Dunderburg coolly proceeded 





to explore the room; in a few minutes he stood again | 
by the bedside of his guest, having succeeded in captur- 
ing his nocturnal companion, which proved to be nothing || 
of less consequence than a large owl. 

“ Vis’ der sume fellow dat spooked der Domine so like || 
der duyvel !”” exclaimed ‘ mine host,’ as the ghastly fea- 
tures of the pedlar assumed the hue of crimson; but 
whether it was blush of indignation that mantled in his 
cheek, at hearing so worthy a personage as the Domine, 
thus impiously used in the same sentence with his Sa- 
tanic majesty, or whether it was the blush of shame, at 
having disturbed his host for so trifling a matter, is not 
clearly known. Brom Van Dunderburg, however, sup- 
posed it to be the latter, and made some poor attempts 
at consolation by repeatedly assuring him that the Domi- 
ne was frightened in the same manner, and in ¢" very 
same room. The hard-hearted and cruel Broffi, more- 
over took the luckless bird by the neck, and with the 
most consummate skill, which nothing but much ex- | 
perience could have acquired, gave its body a scientific 
turn in the air—in a moment more the pedlar had the 
satisfaction of heholding the innocent cause of his fright | 
lying -lecapitated before him. 

How the pedlar passed the remainder of that night 
will probably never be known. He took leave of his } 








. , Y 
host on the following morning, and was never more seen 


within the walls of the Haunted Castle. @. Vv. $. 


a} 


‘fore the altar of the living God.” — 
ATTREE- 


Tue bridal-wreath is on her brow, 
Fraught with its many mystic charms; 
And pledg’d is the eternal vow 
That takes her from her Parents’ arms. 


The roseate flush is on her cheek, 

Which, changing ever, comes and goes ; 
Now fading to the lily meek, 

And now in crimson radiance glows. 


The ring is on her taper finger ; 
The “ chosen one” is by her side : 
Oh! marvel not that tears should linger 
Within the eye-lids of the bride! 


The “ pearly drop,” that in her eye 
Glivtens and glows—a liquid gem— 

Is Nature's; and, though quickly dry, 
Is worth a Movarch’s diadem. 


And they are joined for woe or weal! 

The * Man of God” the words hath spoken— 
Those talismanic words whose seal 

May now, alone, by Deatu be broken. 


Then, sister, dearest, fare thee well ! 

And, though I may no more caress thee, 
A Brother's love remember still! 

God, in his mercy, guard and bless thee ! 


e penne ls 
bs ———_—— 


Original. 
MELANCHOLY. 


Come sweet enthusiast from the lonely vale, 
Whence streams o’er all thy sadly soothing lay ; 
While night sits list’ning to thy tender tale, 
That melts the heart and steals the soul away. 


O! let me woo thee from thy cool retreat, 
Whether thy wand’ring steps delight to rove 

O’er Afric’s woods ; or court some softer seat; 
And lead thee musing to yon bowery grove. 


Is some lone forest now thy dark abode, 

Where breathes sweet Philomel’s enchanting strain? 
Or dost thou listen to some rushing flood, 

And suit thy cadence te the sounding main? 


Or does some rural scene delight thee most, 

Where all around the blooming landscapes glow ? 
There in deep thoughtful contemplation lost, 

Dost muse and pore upon the stream below. 


Com® Heaventy fair, and bring thy sister train— 
Wan Sorrow, drooping her dejected head— 

Calm Thought that walks along the flowery plain, 
And pensive Solitude that loves the shade. 


See blue-ey’d eve, in gilded mantle drest, 

Paints deep with gold the mountain’s airy brow, 
Pale Envy’s watchful eyes are closed in rest; 

Nor sounds the voice of music from the bough. 


This, this is Wisdom’s soft transporting hour, 
Where by some purling stream at ease reclined, 
She sits all serious, near yon arching bower ; 
And pours her treasures on the op’ning mind. 


O! bear me to some scene, removed from sight— 
Some awful shade, the deep recess of thought, 

Where the love warbler on the ear of night, 
Pours sweetly slow her melancholy note. 


Far hence be tumult, vanity and noise— 
Far heuce be Envy’s deeply lurking wiles— 
Far henc® Ambition’s momentary joys— 
Hates stormy frowns, and Love's deceitful smiles. 


7 All hail! ye gentle undisturbed retreats, 


Save that invited by the breezy baa 
When evening gilds yon flower embroidered seats, 
Calm Peace sits musing in the lonely dale. N. A. T- 
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Original. 
“OUR ACTORS.’’ 


Rawsxine the drama as we do amongst the fine arts, | 
and possibly at their head, our notices of its events | 
have always been copious,—and since we have added to | 


them biographical sketches of those who are bright par- 


ticular stars in its galaxy, we have received many inti- | 


mations expressing our subscribers satisfaction and re- 





‘OUR ACTORS.”’ 39 


ne 





|) the treble of age? Out of hundreds of parts which 
| might be named, we select that last before the public,— 
namely, the old steward in Mazeppa. Who that saw 
the decrepid, tottering, twaddling old Rudzloff, bent 
down with infirmity, and trembling not less with age 


than curiosity—who that heard the shaking, squeaking, 


| 
treble voice quavering out his imbecile words, could for 


| an instant, have supposed, that part personated by a 


questing their continuation. It is always pleasant to | vigorous, stalwart man of thirty yearsof age? Yet such 


play-goers to know something concerning their theatrical | js the great art of the actor, and thunders of applause 


favorites, and it is possibly with a view to gratify this | always great him in this character. Nor must we forget 


penchant that one of the best London periodicals has | 
commenced a serivs of the like sketches, entitled ‘‘ Our | 
Actors.” We did not certainly begin ours in imitation | 
of the Metropolitan, on the contrary, the previous articles 
originated almost involuntarily from the subject we were 
treating of, but, since they have afforded our friends satis- | 
faction, it is our part and pleasure, also to continue them. 
Once for all, we say to the objects of such memoirs, that 
as our articles will relate almost wholly to theatrical abili- | 
ty, and as we hold private life too sacred a thing to be | 
publicly discussed, we trust to give no offence, since an | 
actor or actress derives from their very profession, a pub- | 
licity to which any addition is rather a benefit than an | 
injury. The subject of this memoir is naturally suggested | 
to us, when we mention favorites, whose talents have 
constituted them such—since no one ranks higher in his | 
line of business than 


THOMAS HUGHES BLAKELEY. 


—Know you Merrilo, Sir *? 
Most perfectly 

A very Proteus, man, in shifting forms, 
A mocking bird who can assume all tones, 
A chameleon who can change all hues, 
A Momus too in vein of grotesque humor, 
The merriest soul alive. Wer’t standing 
Beside thy father’s grave, thou need’st must laugh 
His wit is so imperious. Old Play. 


This gentleman is a native of New-York, and although 
scarcely thirty years of age, has been eleven of them 
upon the stage. He first began his career as a rider in 
the Broadway Circus, under the management of Mr. 
James West, where he was distinguished above others, 


for his wonderfully athletic person, graceful action and || 


unrivalled horsemanship. His friends, however, soon 
discovered in him abilities far beyond the calibre of a 
Circus rider, and he was unwillingly prevailed upon to 
leave it for the stage. Here the public were not long in| 
discovering a fund of irrestibly comic humor, mixed | 
with a quaint, dry eccentricity admirably fitting him 
for the line, which for seven years he held at the 
Park Theatre, viz. that of eccentric comedy. This, 
however, is but one of Mr. Blakeley’s manifold powers, | 
he is unequalled in personating age—suiting his voice, | 
figure and face so completely to the character he repe- | 
sents, that the illusion becomes reality. This is a most 
difficult art, and of course the line of old men was glad- 
ly added, by the manager, to Mr. Blakeley’s business. 
The public generally, is but little aware how much the 
success of a theatre or play depends upon such ap- 
parently subordinate parts, yet who has not felt that the 
reality and the effect is lost, by seeing a young face be- 
neath a silver-haired wig, or hearing the full bass voice 





| 


to mention Mr. Blakeley’s immense power of imitation, 
which is certainly not the least of his abilities. Any 
accent or any peculiarity he can give instantly, and that 
either in speaking or singing. His Scoth characters— 
such as the creature Dougal—his Irishman, such as 
Dennis Brulgruddery, in John Bull—his Frenchman, 
Yorkshireman or Welsh, or in short any foreign pro- 
nunciation is correctly and without effort, represented to 
the life—and above all, he is the truest nigger actor that 
we ever beheld on any stage. Rice and the imitators 
of Jim Crow, are caricatures of course, but Blakeley is 
the thing itself, his walk, voice and laugh, are unequal- 
led. In several pieces, when he supported such parts 
to Mr. Hackett’s or Hill’s Yankees, he carried away the 
principal applause, and not very lately wholly saved a 
little piece from being hissed off the stage, by his 
Southern Nigger. 

Great indeed, as unquestionably are this gentleman’s 
abilities, he owes no small share of his success to his 
‘constant industry and his ambition to excel. In the 
ill-fated play of La Fitte, by Louisa H. Medina, his 
‘Cudjo was a perfect picture—he having gone to the 
‘expense and pain of having large ivory tusks made and 
fitted to his mouth, besides every other necessary. 

In the burning of the Bowery Theatre, Mr. Blakeley 


|was a great loser, besides about $500 worth of stage 
properties he lost valuables which no money could res- 
|tore him—rings, buckles and tokens of friendship from 
| Matthews, Conway and other great actors now dead,— 
/yet was Mr. Blakeley the first man who started to work, 
and while others were lamenting their losses, he was 
acting in Baltimore to repair them. 

The benefits of this actor are always good, and well 
|he deserves of the public the encouragement he re- 
ceives—for as an admirable artist—a reputable citizen— 
/an excellent brother, husband and friend, there are few 
who equal and none who surpass-—Mr. Thomas Hughes 
| Blakeley. 
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SWIMMING LADIES. 
From the French. 


“Women will learn to swim, when the men will not throw 


‘themselves into the water to seve them.”—Thoughts of a Wo- 


man. 


Wuitst the taste for horsemanship, is prevalent 
among our fashionable young men. Whilst the stables 
of jockies become the rendezvous of our dandies, and 
even rival the dress circles of the Opera, the women, 
also, follow a taste a little in accordance with our man- 








of youth issuing from the mouth which should articulate 


ners, that of swimming. It has not, however, the ad- 
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vantage of gracefulness to recommend it, if it has that 
of health. Imagination finds no charms in it and co- 
quetry no benefit. What can be more ugly than the 
custom of our women, who, in the fine summer days, 
frequent “‘ The Swimming school for ladies.” 

Oh! I entreat you, beware how you approach the 
borders of the Seine, at the hour when you might per- 
ceive something of that aquatic rendezvous. Raise not 
the curtain which would display to you the perspective || 
of these mysterious meetings, for your disenchanted im- 
agination would prefer the sight of a carp or a pike to 
the view of these women who appear, so gloomy, so 
ugly, so awkward! Gloomy from their dresses of dark 
brown woollen, which ungracefully clothe their forms, 
ugly from the effect of their close caps of gummed 
cloth, which matts down their hair and unbecomingly 
covers their foreheads; awkward, because the motions 
of a swimmer, are unfavorable to the forms of ladies, 
and it is not required among their attractions to be grace- || 
ful in the water. However, to learn to swim, the ladies 
of the present day, have determined! Perhaps it is the 
effect of certain doctrines, disclosed for our sex, from || 


which they acquired tastes more masculine, exercises 


which unite muscular strength with moral power, for all || 
these, our young champions wish to grant us. Coming || 


ages will judge of the immensity of the revolution, 
which makes men of women—and they can bow before 
its wonderful results—but, we, ourselves, at the present 
day, are yet to work in the dark, at the risk of our necks 
or to hear ourselves recalled from the rugged pathway, 


by the raillery and mockery of ineredulity. Alas! thus || 


always commence the children of faith, and those who 
rally beneath this banner of liberty, which some hardy 
sophists have presented to our women, must submit to 
the consequences of a doubtful belief, and like courage- | 
ous martyrs, bow before the irony and ridicule which || 
are always bestowed on a new revelation. As to our- 
selves, we only wish to speak of the costume of the lady 
swimmers, we return to the importance of inventing a 


species of dress less unbecoming than those brown linen | 


pantaloons and gummed silk caps. We have already 
beheld this week, some youthful swimmers, whose long 
black tresses have escaped from a tight cap, trimmed 
around the front with a border of blue woollen lace. 
This is less frightful; perhaps by a great effort of the || 
imagination, one might find some charm in these matted || 
locks floating on the water, or that circle of blue which 
surrounds the pretty faces of the ladies. But this is || 
not enough, we must do better, so that the good public 
may not fly, frightened away, if by accident a breath of 
wind raises the curtain of “The Swimming school for 
ladies.” E. 8. 
. =. 7 
Original, 
RUBEZAHL. 
Translated from the German of Musaeus. 
Uron the much renowned Parnassus of Silesia, lived 
the celebrated mountain spirit, Rubezahl, in harmonious 
intercourse with Apollo and the nine muses. This 


1 
———— 


prince Gnomes, possessed indeed but a small domain 
upon the surface of the earth, of a few miles in circum- 
ference, surrounded by a chain of mountains; and shared 


\ this possession with two powerful monarchs who did not 

even acknowledge his right. But afew furlongs beneath 
the productive surface of the earth, his sole dominion 
commenced, upon which no rival could encroach, and 
| which stretched eight hundred and sixty miles in depth 
unto the centre of the earth. Sometimes it pleased this 
subterranean Starost to perambulate his wide spread 
provinces in the interior of the earth, to contemplate the 
inexhaustible treasures of its strata and review his sub- 
‘ordinate Gnomes, tasking them now to restrain the 
power of the fire streams in the bowels of the earth by 
strong dams, and now to impregnate the insensible stone 
with rich mineral properties converting it into precious 
‘ore. Sometimes casting aside the cares of his subter- 
“ranean government, he ascended for recreation to the 
‘summit of his domain, and taking up his abode upon the 
giant mountain played off all sorts of tricks upon the 
sons of man, in the manner of the tyrant who tickled 
his neighbor to death to have a good laugh. 


Friend Rubezahl, you must know is, like every master 


genius, pettish, impetuous, exacting, rude, vain, fickle ; 
to-day the warmest friend, to-morrow strange and cold: 
‘at times good natured, noble and sensitive, but constant- 
ly in contradiction with himself ; foolish and wise, 
gentle and stern in one moment; proud and subservient 
according to the humor of the instant or the impulse 
which every new scene may give him. From the time 
of Olim, before Japhet’s posterity had spread so far 
northward and cultivated this wild region, Rubezahl 
already dwelt in the dark mountain and amused himself 
with setting the bear to contend with the wild bull, 
or chasing with fearful yells, the timid deer, until it 
plunged from the precipitous rock into the valley far 
below. Weary of such hunting, he would retreat to the 
‘subterranean world, and tarry there a century or two, 
until seized again with the desire of beholding the sun 
land enjoying a glance of the exterior of creation. 


| How great was his astonishment to behold in glancing 
around from the snowy summit of the mountain, after 


his usual absence, that the whole face of the country 
'was changed! The dark impenetrable woods were cut 
away, and transformed into productive fields where the 
rich harvest was ripening. Between rows of flourishing 
fruit-trees peeped the straw-roofs of a social village 
from which the smoke of the family fire, wreathed peace- 
‘fully up into the air. Here and there stood a solitary 
| watch-tower upon the declivity of the hill, for the pro- 
|tection of the peaceful inhabitants—sheep and cattle 
were pasturing upon the flowery meadows, and from the 
_grove was heard the tone of the melodious horn. 

| The novelty of the thing and the agreable appearance 
of the whole scene, charmed the astonished lord of the 
domain so much, that he determined to allow the pre- 
suming planters, who were dwelling there so comforta- 
bly, without his permission, to remain in undisturbed 
pursuance of their occupations, like a good natured 
| farmer who beholds the social swallow or importunate 
“sparrow, forming a dwelling beneath his roof. He was 
evon inclined to cultivate an acquaintance with mankind, 
|that connecting link between spirits and animals, to 





\examine into their nature and hebits and cherish en 
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intercourse with them. He accordingly assumed the |] 


way, he departed. Weary and exhausted with the heat 


form of a rustic ploughman, and hired himself to work || of the day, he reached at evening the village where 


: : 
for the most considerable proprietor in the neighbor- || 


dwelt the rich relations. But none of them gave him a 


hood. Every thing that he attempted prospered in his || friendly reception, none of them offered him a lodging. 
hands; and Rips, the ploughman, was considered the | With bitter tears he told them of his misery, but the 


best worker in the village. But his employer was a 
spendthrift and a rogue, who dissipated the earnings of 
the faithful servant, and gave him no thanks for his 
trouble and labor. Rips left him therefore and entered 
the service of a neighbor, who consigned to him the care 
of his flocks of sheep. These he attended industriously, 
driving them to the solitudes and steep hills, where they 
could obtain their favorite herbs. The flocks flourished 
and increased beneath his care; no sheep fell from the 
rocks, and the wolf never found a victim among them. 
But his master was a niggardly miser, who did not pay 
his faithful laborer as he deserved ; for he stole the best 
ram from the flock and retained its value from his shep- 
herd’s wages. Thus Rips departed from the churl and 
offering his services to the magistrate, became the terror 
of thieves, and aided the efforts of justice with the war- 
mest zeal. But the judge was a man of no integrity; 
he bent the law to his own purposes and judged according 
to his own inclination: and since Rips could not consent 
to become the instrument of injustice, he refused to 
serve the judge, and was consequently thrown into prison, 
from which he easily managed to escape after the manner 
of spirits through the key hole. This first attempt to 
pursue the study of mankind, could not possibly serve 
to increase his love of the species, and disgusted, he re- 


turned to his rocky pinnacle and gazing downward upon || 


the smiling fields, embellished by human industry, he 
wondered that mother nature would waste her gifts upon 
such « bastard brood. Yet once more he ventured to 
sally forth into the land, to pursue the study of mankind. 
There was a peasant in Reichenburg, from whom a 
wicked neighbor, aided by the law, had wrested his 
goods and possessions, and after the last of his cattle 
had been seized, he found himself with nothing remain- 
ing, but a grief-worn wife and half-a-dozen children, some 
of whom, he would willingly have pledged for his last 
cow; a pair of stout strong arms, were indeed remaining 
to him, but they were not sufficient to procure food for 
himself and his family. It cut him to the heart to hear 
his young ravens crying to him for food, and he had 
nothing to still the torments of their hunger. 


“ With one hundred dollars,” he said to his sorrowful || 


wife, “‘we would be rescued froma misery, our sinking 
household again upreared, and we might seck a new 
home far from our contentious neighbor. Thou hast 
rich cousins beyond the mountain—I will seek and ex- 
plain to them our necessities ; perhaps it will move them 
to pity, and they may be induced kindly, to lend from 
their superfluity the little which we need.” 

The oppressed wife agreed to the proposal, because 
she knew of none better, although with, but a slender 
hope of its success. Her husband soon prepared for the 
little journey and attempted to console his wife and 
children, when he left them, “Do not weep ! my heart 
tells me that I shall find a benefactor,” and thrusting a 


hardhearted churls, regarded it not, wounding the poor 
|man with reproaches, and giving him proverbs, instead 


” 


of gold. One said, ‘‘ Waste not, want not,” another— 
'“ Pride cometh before destruction,” the third—“ As ye 
sow, so shall ye reap,” the fourth—‘‘ Every man is the 
founder of his own fortune.”” Thus they scoffed and 
railed at him, and finally thrust him forth from the gate. 


The poor man was unprepared for such a reception 





from his wife’s rich kindred, and he slunk away silent 
and sorrowful. As he had no means of paying for a 
| lodging in the public-house, he was obliged to pass the 
‘night upon a hay-stack in the field, and here he awaited 
| sleeplessly and impatiently the return of day to com- 
mence his homeward journey. 

As he re-ascended the mountain, his miserable situa- 
| tion overpowered him almost to the extreme of despair. 
|“ Two day’s wages lost,” thought he, “exhausted and 
| powerless from grief and hunger—without consolation, 
without hope! When returning to my,home, my six 
| poor worms, rush to meet me with out-stretched hand, 
‘imploring relief, and instead of bread I must give them 
a stone; Oh, my heart, my heart, how canst thou bear 
it? Break, break, poor heart, before thou feel’st this 
woe!” Thus exclaiming, he threw himself beneath a 
_stone to give way to his melancholy reflections. 


But, as on the brink of destruction, the soul summons 
its last strength to seek out a means of rescue, every 
| fibre of the brain is called into action, every corner of 
the imagination ransacked to find protection against, or 
| repreive from destruction ; so, after many vain reflections 
_and hopeless propositions, the miserable Veit was struck 
with the idea of applying himself to the spirit of the 
mountain. He had heard, indeed, many marvellous re- 
lations of how he sometimes terrified and annoyed the 
travellers, doing them much harm, but, usually termi- 
‘nating, by conferring a benefit. Veit, was well aware, 
that he could not summon the spirit by his nick-name 
, with impunity, but knew of no other means of procur- 
ing his presence ; accordingly, at the risk of a cudgeling, 
|he cried out with all his strength, “ Rubezahl! Rube- 
zahl!” At this call, a form suddenly appeared, re- 
sembling a dingy coal-digger, with e fox-red beard, 
_which descended to his girdle, wild, fiery eyes, and armed 
with a staff, like a weaver’s beam, which he wrathfully 
raised to smite the audacious mocker. 


“Pardon me, Sir Rubezahl,” said Veit, “quite un- 
daunted, “ pardon me if I have not addressed you pro- 
perly. Only listen to me and then do what you like.” 

This bold speech, and the woeful countenance of the 
poor man, which neither expressed enmity or imperti- 
nence, somewhat softened the spirit’s anger. 

“ Earth-worm,” he cried, “ what brings you hither to 
|disturb me? Do you know that you must answer with 
neck and skin for this audacity ?” 

“ Sir,” replied Veit, “ necessity induced me to seek 








dry crust of bread into his pocket to nourish him on the 








you. Ihave a request to make which you can easily 
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grant tome. Lend me a hundred dollars and I will re- 
pay you with the usual interest in three years, as I am an 
honest man !” 

“ Fool,” said the spirit. ‘Am Ia usurer or a jew, 
that I should lend for interest ? 


man and borrow, as your necessity demands, but leave 


Away to your fellow 
: on 

me in peace - 

“ Ah,” replied Veit, ‘there is no hope of human aid, 


mine and thine, own no fraternity.” 


Hereupon, he related circumstantially, his history, | 


and represented his pressing misery so touchingly, that 
the Gnome could not deny his request; and had the 
poor ninny been less deserving of compassion, the idea 
of lending him a capital, appeared so new and odd to 
the spirit, and the man’s confidence so flattering, that 
he was inclined to grant the request. ‘‘ Come, follow 
me,”’ said he, and conducted him through the depth of 
the wood to a secluded valley, where there was a steep 


crag, whose foot was covered by a thick grove. 


After Veit had followed his conductor, with much | 


difficulty, through the tangled underbrush, they arrived 
at the entrance of a dark cave. The good Veit was not 
much encouraged to find himself grooping thus in dark- 
ness; one cold shudder after another ran over his back 
and his hair rose on end. 


, 


ceived many,” thought he, “and who knows what pit 
may be before my feet, into which I may be plunged at 
the next step?” 


roaring as of a flood of water, that was rushing into a 


At that moment he heard a fearful 


deep abyss. The further he proceeded the more his 


heart contracted with fright and horror. But soon, to 


his comfort he descried a blue flame leaping in the dis- | 


tance, and the cave expanded to a spacious saloon, 
while the flame waved brilliantly, like a chandelier in 
the midst of the hall. 
copper brewer’s-kettle filled with dollars to the brim. 


Upon the floor he perceived a 


When Veit descried the treasure his heart leaped with | 


joy: 
“ Take,” said the spirit. ‘“ what you need, be it little 


or much, but prepare for me a bond in the best manner | 


that you can.” 

The debtor agreed to this, and counted out conscien- 
tiously a hundred dollars, neither one more or less. The 
spirit appeared to pay no regard to him as he counted, 
but turned away and occupied himself, seeking his wri- 


ting materials. Veit wrote the bond as validly and 


legally as he possibly could, and the Gnome locked it in | 


“ Rubezahl has already de- | 


‘body and soul, that now, when hope once more dawned 

upon him, he felt not hunger or fatigue—it seemed as if 
he had sucked the balsom of life in the rocky cave. 
Joyful and strengthened in every limb, he strode up to 
his dwelling, and entered the miserable. hut as the day 
began to decline. As soon as the famished children 
descried him, they rushed towards him crying. “ Bread, 
father! a piece of bread! Why have you left us so 
long starving ?”’ 

The woe-worn wife sat in a corner weeping and like all 
weak-minded persons, fearing the worst, and anticipating 
from the new comer a melancholy litany. But he gaily 
seized her hand, bid them kindle a fire upon the hearth 

and produced millet and barley, which he had procured 
in Reichenberg, from his travelling sack, of which he 
desired the dame to make a broth so stiff that the spoon 
He then related to her the good 


success of his journey. 


would stand alone. 


“Thy cousins,” said he, “ are honorable people, they 
reproached me not with my poverty, they did not scorn 
to acknowledge me, nor did they thrust me disgracefully 
from the door; but entertained me with open heart and 
hand and counted down a loan of a hundyed dollars at 
once.” ; 

At these words a heavy weight fell from the heart of 
the poor dame, which had long oppressed her. 

“Oh, that we had sooner applied to the right forge,” 
said she, “‘ and we had been spared much misery.” 

Hereupon she boasted of their friendship from which 
she had always foreseen so much good, and became 
_ quite elated on the strength of her relationship. 

Her husband willingly allowed her this pleasure, which 
was so flattering to her vanity, after having suffered so 
many trials. But, as after many days had passed, she 
did not cease to brag of the rich relations, Veit became 
quite weary of this constant eulogy of the churls, and 
said to his wife, 

“ When I was at the ‘ right forge,’ do you know what 
lesson the master smith gave me ?”” 

“ What?” 
| Every man is the founder of his own fortune, and 

that it is necessary to strike while the iron is hot, there- 
fore, let us bestir ourselves and apply ourselves industi- 
ously to our business, that we be enabled to repay the 
loan and interest in three years, and become free from 
all debts.” 

Accordingly he bought a small piece of ground and a 


his treasure chest, saying, as he bid him adieu— || hay-field, and then another and another until he had 

“ Go, my friend, and use thy money with an industri- |) acqu:red quite a farm; for there seemed to be a blessing 
ous hand. Forget not that yoware indebted to me, and | in Rubezahl’s money, and it constantly increased. Veit 
remark carefully the entrace of the valley, and the || sowed and reaped until he was considered a thriving 
rocky crag. 
me the capital and interest. 
if you delay, I will possess myself of it by violence.” || 


As soon as the third year is passed, repay | man in the village, and his purse ever contained a small 
I am a strict creditor, and | capital to augment and improve his property. 
On thé third summer he farmed a large estate, which 
Honest Veit promised to render an exact payment, |) brought him rich profit, and in short, he was a man who 
upon the appointed day—promised with extended hands, | prospered with all he undertook. 
but no oaths, for he pledged not his soul and salvation At length the period of payment approached, and Veit 
as careless debtors too often do—and then departed with || had made such good use of the Spirit’s money, that he 
"found no difficulty in subtracting the amount of the debt. 
He laid the money aside, and upon the appointed day, 
| arose early, waked his wife and children, bid them wash 





a grateful heart from the mountain cave, from which he 
easily found an egress. 
The hundred dollars operated so powerfully upon his 
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and comb and array themselves in their Sunday clothes, 


— — —— ——~ —-- tH -— 





(| coarse, he will do you no harm, and will rejoice in his 


} oe .” 
and desired the dame to put on her new shoes and scarlet || good deed, and our gratitude. 


He himself brought forth his holiday suit and 


boddice. 


Although the trembling dame found much to urge 


cried out of the window, “ Hans, put the horses to the | avainst the visit to the cave and the weeping children 


? 


carriage ! 


“ What do you mean, husband ?”’ inquired the dame. | 


beseeched their father not to leave them, clinging to his 


| skirts to detain him, he tore himself from them and 


“To-day is neither a holiday nor church feast—then | entering the thickly-grown bushes, arrived at the well- 


what puts you in such spirits that you intend to take us known rock. 


. ” 
an excursion—and whither do you mean to conduct us ? 
| 


“I propose,” he replied, “to take you to visit your 
rich kindred beyond the mountain, and repay to the 
creditor, whose loan has been of such advantage to me, 
interest and capital—for this is the appointed day.” 





This pleased the dame well, and she dressed the chil- || 
dren in their best, and to produce among her relations | 
a good opinion of her circumstances and appear well 
among them, she bound a string of crooked ducats upon 
her neck. Veit shook the heavy money bag, placed it in 
the wagon and when all was ready, sat off with wife and 
children. Hans whipped up the four steeds, and they 
trotted merrily over the plain towards the mountain. 
At the commencement of a rough and steep ascent, 
Veit ordered a halt, and alighting and desiring the others 
to do the same, turned to the servant: ‘“ Hans,”’ said 
he, ‘drive gently up the mountain and wait for us at 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


} 


the three linden trees. Be not uneasy if we tarry, but | 
let the horses breathe and graze a little. I kflow a foot- 
path here which is rather far round, but very pleasant to | 


follow.” | 

And accompanied by wife and children, he struck into | 
the forest, and turned hither and thither, until the good | 
dame believed that her husband had lost his way, and 
proposed to return to the road. But Veit suddenly | 
paused, and assembling his six children, spoke thus, 
“ Thou believest, dear wife, that we are going to thy 
kindred. That is not at all my intention. Thy rich 





cousins are churls and rascals, who, when I sought 
assistance and consolation among them during my pover- 


ty, scorned and mocked me and thrust me from their 


doors. Here dwells the rich relation, to whom we owe 
our prosperity. 


payment of the money and interest. 


| 


Do you now know || 


He has appointed to-day for the re- 


who is our creditor? Rubezahl, the spirit of the moun- | 
tain!” 

The dame, startled by this communication, raised her | 
cross, and the children trembling with fright and horror, | 
implored their father to take them from the dreaded | 
Rubezahl. They had heard dreadful tales of him | 
around the evening fire, and that he was a horrible giant | 
and a cannibal. Veit related to them his whole adven- 
ture, how the spirit had appeared to him in the form of, 
a coal digger, and what occurred in the cave, praising his 
benevolence with such a grateful heart and sincere emo-, 
tion, that the warm tears coursed down his honest sun-| 
burnt cheeks. 


“ Remain here,” he continued, “ while I proceed to 
the cave to arrange my business. Fear nothing, I will 
not be long, and if I can prevail upon the mountain | 
spirit, I will conduct him to you. Do not shrink from | 
the hand of your benefactor, though it be black and | 





|| shadow. 


Here he found every mark of the locality 
which he had impressed so well upon his memory—the 
old half-withered oak at whose root the cleft in the rock 
opened, stood yet as it did three years ago, but there was 


no trace of the cave. Veit sought on every side to find 


| the wished-for entrance and seizing a stone, vainly 
| attempted to force an opening in the rock. He then 


drew forth the money bag and rattling the hard dollars, 
called out as loudly as he could, “ Spirit of the moun- 
tain, come, take thy own!” But the spirit was not to 
Thus was the honest debtor obliged 
As soon as the dame and 


be seen or heard. 
to return with his sack. 
children descried him from afar, they rushed joyfully to 
meet him; but sad and dissatisfied that he was not able 
to discharge his debt, he seated himself with his family 


|| upon the turf to reflect on what was to be done. 


” said he, “by his nick-name, 


“T will call the spirit, 
and if it displeases him, he may beat and abuse me as 
much as he pleases; at least he will come at this sum- 
mons,”’ and shouted with all his strength, ‘‘ Rubezahl! 
Rubezahl !”’ 


The terrified wife begged him to be silent, and attemp- 


’ 


ted to place her hand before his mouth, but he only 
shouted more loudly, until the youngest urchin suddenly 
seizing his mother’s skirts, cried ovt fearfully, “ Oh, 
look at that black man !” 

“‘ Where, where !” said Veit eagerly. 

“Yonder, lurking behind the beach tree.” 

All the children threw themselves in a heap trembling 


with fear and screaming lustily. Their father looked 


jaround and saw nothing—it was but an illusion, a 


In short Rubezahl appeared not, and every 
call was in vain. The family caravan now turned home- 
ward, and Veit, melancholy and dispirited regained the 
high road. At that moment a gentle rustling was heard 
from the forest, the slender bireh bowed its head, the 
restless leaf of the aspen trembled. The sound seemed 
to approach and the wind, shaking the wide-spread bran- 


ches of the oak, drove before it withered leaves and 


| clouds of dust along the road, which the children forget- 


ful of their terror of Rubezahl amused themselves in 
pursuing. Among the straws and leaves, a sheet of 
paper hovered over the road, for which the little ghost- 
seer made chase, but as he grasped at it, the wind would 
lift it again beyond his reach. At length he cast his 
hat after it, which covered and secured the prize. As 
it was afair white sheet, and his economical father was 
accustomed to make use of every trifle in his household, 
the boy brought him the paper to earn a small share of 
approbation. 

As Veit unrolled the sheet, what was his surprise to 
find that it was the note which he had given the spirit 
torn through and “ Receipted ” written below. As Veit 
perceived this, he was penetrated with gratitude, and 
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eried out rapturously “‘ Rejoice, dear wife! children re- | 
joice! he has seen us, he has heard our thanks. 
good benefactor, who has hovered invisibly over us, | 
knows that Veit is an honest man! I am freed from all 
obligation, now let us turn joyfully homeward.” 

Parents and children wept tears of joy and gratitude, | 
until they reached the carriage, and then as the dame | 
cherished a great desire to visit her kindred, and re- || 
proach the churls with a display of her prosperity (for | 
her husband’s account had embittered her against the | 
miserly set,) they drove quickly down the other side of | 
the mountain, and before evening reached the village | 
and halted at the same door from which Veit had been |! 
He knocked boldly three || 


A stran-| 





ejected, three years before. 
times, and asked for the master of the house. 
ger appeared, who certainly was none of the kindred, 
and informed Veit, that his sick relations no longer 
dwelt there. One was dead, another ruined, and the 
third had left the place, and in short their glory had de- 
parted. . Veit and his companions passed the night with 
the hospitable stranger, and the next day he returned to 
his home and occupations, and increasing his wealth 
and possessions, remained an honest, respectable man, 
to the end of his days. s. 
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Original. 
DEATH. 
BY AN BX-EDITOR. 


THERE is but one mighty on earth, 
It is peatu! 
Deatu! DEATH! 
His was a bloody birth! 
With the breath 
Of Abel, man first his impression caught ; 
Shadowed till then in a depths of thought. 








He leapt up in blood and he laugh’d 

As he cried, | 

“* My bride! 

Thy breath’s the first I’ve quaff'd: | 
Woe betide | 

The Empire is mine, if I do not bring, 
Myriads like thee to my bridal ring. 


I will come in the tempest storm— 
In the might 
Of blight— 
The blush of «miling morn— 
In the fight— 
In the lightning that tears from the murky sky— 
The whirlwind that rides like a demon by. 





My presence shall fill the air ; 
In the sea 
I'll be— 
The earth I'll make my lair— 
None shall flee 
From their mighty monarch, whose perquisite 
Is to suck each trembling subject’s breath. 


| 
He hath kept his word. With the breath 
Of the slain | 

By Cain, 

The word's been lap’d in Deatu, 
Ne’er again 

To own the perfection it knew before, 
Sin to its bosom the mighty bore. 





Our, || . 


He sits on the monarch’s throne; 
In the cell 
As well; 
Earth’s sons are all his own, 
Hark! a knell. 
It summons a corpse to its rotting place— 
It tells it has sunk in His embrace, 


He draweth his chair to the board, 
When the cup 
Lights up 
The eye, like flash of sword. 
With each sup 
Is drank to the God of the vine-clad brow 
DeaTH cries, my health you are quafling now. 


Sometimes with insatiate thirst 
For man’s life, . 
In strife 
He hurls him to the dust, 
He is rife 
With the subtlest poisons to stir up men’s blood, 
The deeper their hate—the more his food : 


At others he rideth the air 
That breath’d kills, 
It fills 
A feast of thousands, where 
It distils, P 
But when the fierce lust of this gorge is done, 
He daintily picks us one by one. 


Yet, dearest of all, is the hand 
In the tide 
Is dyed 
Of blood, does not withstand 
But confide, 
It calls to his memory his natal day, 
The bloody Cain—the unconscious clay. 





Original. 
NATURE’S RECORDS. 
BY A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


“Upon the side of a lime-stone mountain, in Tennessee, are 
seen the tracks of men and horses in the solid lime-stone in 


|| great numbers, as if they were the traces of an army.—Flint’s 


* Indian Wars of the West.’” 


Loox! look upon this mountain! 
Upon its rocky side, 
And all around the fountain, 
Which gushes deep and wide; 
For here is seen the token, 
Of conflict fierce and long; 
And thus hath nature spoken, 
What's all unknown to song. 


Look! look upon this mountain ! 
And see the impress deep, 

Of battle-steeds, surmounting 
The high, o’erhanging steep ! 

Are these the steps of foremen! 
Who met in battle shock ? 

Or those of trusty yeomen, 
Fast graven in the rock ? 


Look ! look upon this mountain ! 
Upon its rocky side, 
And all around the fountain, 
Which gushes deep and wide, 
And see the trace of !egions— 
But who, and where are they? 
And Echo from her regions 
Responds, “whe, w ere are they ?” 
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Original. 
SKETCHES OF INCIDENTS, 
DURING A RESIDENCE IN MICHIGAN. 


Ix the course of a few years residence, in what is | 
termed the “ Lake Country,” where abound the beauti- | 
ful and extensive prairie and deep forest, and more 
especially whilst residing in the newly created state of 
Michigan, I occasionally encountered some few perils, 
by flood and field, in my hunting and exploring excur- | 
sions in those Western Wilds; and I have often solaced 
myself under the fatigues incidental to a new way of| 
life, then possessing the charm of novelty, by the | 
thoughts of relating, when at home, some anecdotes of | 
the Wilderness and its savage occupants. Among the | 
few that I have recounted, there is none that dwells so 
forcibly on my memory as the incident which I shall now | 
relate. We little realize, when seated around the blazing | | 
fires of our happy residences, amidst all the comforts of | 
the well peopled cities of these Eastern states, the | 
hardships so willingly undergone by the hardy settler i in} 
the West—and the spirit of adventurous daring with | 
which he so freely embarks, in any expedition of hunt- 
ing, or exploring the fastnesses of the deep forest or | 
wide extent of the Prairie or timbered opening. 

It was on a fine morning about the first of September, | 
in 1834, a company consisting of two of the new settlers 
and myself, left the beautiful village of A. situated in 
Oakland County, on an excursion to the head waters of | 
the River Huron—then wild and unsettled, to hunt the | 
deer, and fish in some of the numerous small lakes which | 
abound in that region. We took with us provisions for 
a week’s sojourn, and such materials for striking a tent 
as we could conveniently carry in a light one horse 
wagon. Our route was well marked for the extent of | 
twenty miles, by the road that passed to and from the 
few new settlements, when we struck into the openings | 
on the left, and regulated our course by the compass to 
the hunting ground at the lakes. The openings in that 
country, are very different from any thing seen in these 
States, where the face of the country is so broken and | 
uneven. There, a plain extends as far as the eye can | 
reach, thinly scattered with the burr oak, a beautiful 
species which looks very similar to a young apple tree | 
in the regularity of its shape and thriftiness of growth, | 
and not much exceeding the height of that tree when 
at maturity. 

What adds to the novelty as well as loveliness of the 
scene, is the entire absence of all underbrush on these | 
plains. One might imagine a cultivated orchard that | 
had been recently ploughed and seeded down with grass, 
as is frequently the practice here, and the traveller may | 
direct his course to any point, he may desire with the | 
same facility as on the highway, meeting with no obsta-| 
cle either on horseback or in a wheeled vehicle. The | 
plain was now dressed in its autumnal garb of the 
peculiarly lovely Fall flowers of the West. 

But to return—we proceeded on our course for ten 
miles, till we arrived within sight of some of the small | 
lakes which lay scattered at intervals over the plain, | 
when we separated a little distance from each other, | 





the better to enable us to get a shot at the straggling | 
- 





deer that occasionally crossed our path, while I took 


charge of our conveyance and baggage, being yet weak, 


| and not entirely recovered from the effects of the lake 


fever, with which I had been seriously ill, and had con- 
fined me to my room for the greater part of the two 
last months. 

It was just at sunset that I heard the crack of the 
rifle of one of my companions, who had come in sight of 
the lake, on whose borders we had determined to en- 
camp. After untackling the horse, I gave him the wide 
plain for his accommodation, certain that he would be at 


'| no loss for either board or lodging in its luxuriant her- 


bage. I was preparing to unload our “plunder’’ as my 
fellow travellers came in sight with the carcass of a 
large buck, of whose death the report of the rifle was 
the herald. 

Our place of encampment, as I have mentioned was 
decided to be at the head waters of the Huron River, 
which courses its way through plains and deep forests 
|| for many a mile from that point, until it reaches Lake 


Erie; and it was on the banks of one of these sheets of 


| water that we erected our temporary dwelling. 


Having completed the erection of our tent, we pre- 
pared our supper of venison, spread our viands on the 
grassy board and fared as sumptuously as those surrounds 
ed by the comforts of home. The moon rose in loveli- 
ness as we completed our repast, but as fatigue some- 
what weighed down our eyelids we deferred an excursion 
for game until the dawn should break, when 

“The Hunter with the day begins 
To wind the mellow horn, etc,” 

We hunted that day and part of the next, and had the 
good luck to secure twelve fine deer. The following'day 
was lowering, and a chill storm came on, that continued 
for a week; during which we could do nothing but fish, 
and keep up our fires, which latter, we found very neces- 
sary as a safeguard against the attack of wolves, which 
are very numerous and seek shelter in the Tamerack 
swales that are here and there scattered in the vicinity of 
the lakes, and whose long and monotonous howls sound- 
ed drearily on our ears, through the dark and stormy 
night. 

A company of Indians from the Shiawassee River, 
had pitched their camp on the opposite side of the 
lake. The troop consisted of the old chief, his wife, his 
son and his son’s wife and family, together with about 
six or seven quite young Indians, boys and girls about 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, well formed and grace- 
ful, but wild as the game which they hunted. The old 
chief told me that a number of Emigrants had lately 
erected their Wigwams, (so he termed their log dwel- 
lings,) in the vicinity of his tribe, and the deer had fled 
from before the white man: his hunters had returned 
wearied from the chase, but the deer and the Elk were 
no longer at their feeding places. He had been at this 
lake about a week, and with his son’s aid, had shot 
about twenty deer, and almost completed the process 
of drying the flesh; which they accomplish by cutting it 
in long slices and hanging it on poles within reach of a 
light heat of the fire, and in this state, it will retain its 
sweetness for a long time. 
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The old chief appeared to be about ninety years of 
age, but his motion was yet easy and his bearing erect; 
he said he had been in many battles. The son said, his 
father was a great chief, and had been a mighty warrior. 
They had nearly obtained their supply of game, and 
intended soon to take the trail for the distant settlement 
of Mackinac, far on to the “ setting sun.” 

The weather now became more mild and gradually 
cleared, and a fine morning witha clear sky, accom- 
panied by a soft, yet bracing air invited my companions 
to resume their sport—as for myself I had not yet re- 
covered sufficient strength to roam far from our shantee, 
and the deer having become more timorous from the 
proximity of their unwelcome visitors, had compelled 
the hunters to a wider range than that of the preceding 
week. We parted—they to the neighborhood of the 
Temerack swales—the favorite fount of the deer, and I 
shouldering my rifle, prepared for a stroll among the 
small hillocks covered with clumps of burr oaks, which 
rose like dots on the level surface of the plain. The 
beauty of the scene and bracing quality of the air, temp- 
ted me to prolong my ramble, until I came to a thick 
growth of cedars, far to the right of our location. Look- 
ing well to the percussion cap of my rifle, and giving the 
ball a settling touch with the rod, I crept within the 
entangled brakes in hopes of starting game. Here, per- 
mit me, to expatiate on seenes which are but seldom 
seen in this part of the country: Reader, bring to your 
mind’s eye, a thick forest of cedar, whose trunks are 
occasionally two feet in diameter, the spaces between the 
trees often filled with the laurel and wild rose, the honey 
suckle and a variety of other flowering shurbs ; thence 
after forcing your way through these intermingled sweets 
to aclear space, clear I mean from underbrush, where the 
Here be- 


neath your feet is a lovely carpet of the softest and most 


trees do not grow so thickly as elsewhere. 


luxuriant moss, and of the tenderest shade of green. 
Here and there a fallen log, which as it decayed, has be- 
come the bed for a growth of moss of various hues and 
texture; and a fanciful imagination may suppose it de- 
signed for the velvet throne of some Sylvan deity. Fur- 
ther on you will find a growth of strait and thrifty tame- 
racks; not, however, half the height of the surrounding 
cedars—Nature, as if in sport, has placed these in a com- 
plete and regular circle, within which is a similar mossy 
carpet, to that described above. Continue a little fur- 
ther, and you come to a noble cedar ; it is now prostrate 
In its fall it 


has thrown part of its roots erect, whilst the remainder 


and was amongst the pride of the grove. 








culiar loveliness. No sound is heard but the occasional 
shrill whistle of the large golden-crested woodpecker, 
It is here, that 
man feels the nothingness of his own creations and 
schemes of self-aggrandizement, when compared to the 
works of nature and nature’s God. Far from the bustling 
scenes of the busy city, which I had left, not more than 
a year before, imagine my feelings in this lonely wilder- 
ness amidst all that is most lovely and carelessly grace- 
ful in nature—in the still hour of noon-day ix a Western 


|or the low cooings of the wood pigeon. 





wilderness—indeed, it called up feelings of delight, yet 
What are 


man’s busy works, imaginings and contrivings, compared 


tempered with a strange sensation of awe. 


\to the vast operations of centuries ? 

I emerged from the wood into an open space of about 
six acres of mossy plain, partly covered with luxuriant 
grass, and occasional clusters of the fragrant wild rose. 
I there discovered a cranberry marsh, simply beautiful ; 
the bright berries glowed most invitingly, and growing in 
great profusion, they looked like fancy work as they 
On my 
return I made this discovery known and the succeeding 
day we joined forces, and gathered some half dozen 
bushels of fruit, which probably had never before been 
collected in that place, by the hands of the white man. 

The next morning one of our company was despatched 
to convey home what game we had killed, (some of 
wkich we had salted down,) and recruit our store of 


clustered on their bed of thick green moss. 


ammunition from the nearest village. He left us early in 
the day with especial instruction to be again with us by 
the afternoon of the following day: he was also to bring 
my horse which I had left behind. 


My remaining companion and myself did little that 
day besides trying for a few fish, and pasa compliments 
with our Indian friends on the other side of the lake. 
In fact we had resolved that as the weather appeared to 
thicken up and grow chilly, we would not try the deer 
that afternoon. However, a sportsman is rarely willing 
to remain quiet whilst on the hunting ground, and my 
friend after many yawns and stretches came to the con- 
clusion that as it wanted about half an hour to sun down, 
he would take a stroll as far as a tamerack swale and 





try fora shot. I agreed, provided he would go no fur- 
ther, as it was drawing towards night. 

It was about an bour after his departure that I heard 
|the sharp crack of a rifle in the direction where he pre- 
posed to go. I knew the rifle to be his from the sound. 


Every keen sportsman who is accustomed to the use of 








‘the rifle, quickly distinguishes the peculiar sound of the 


still seek the nurture of the kindly soil in which it|/rifles in his company: in fact, in my expedition to 


grew. Around these old fantastic roots the wild vine 


|| Toledo some time afterwards when I headed a band of 


has woven its tender arms, and others springing up in ! Rangers of the Walverine infantry, to repel the threaten- 


rich luxuriance around, have formed deep natural bowers 
under the ample trunk, and about the roots of the fallen 
monarch; and these sweet spots are the chosen abode of 
the wolf and wild cat. 
still and solemn at the hour of noon. The flood of light 
from the unclouded sun, falls on the leafy forest, but 
sheds its beams in the interior as through a silken gauze 
of softest green. The rays are not dazzling, all is one 
soft, rich and mellow lustre of unparalleled and most pe- 





In these secluded glades, all is | 


(ed invasion of our rights of soil by our sister State of 
Ohio, I could distinguish very readily who discharged 
his rifle without permission. 


It had now grown dark, with a slight fall of rain; the 


wind would oecasionally gather force and come sweep- 
} ing along over the plains ; not in the deep roar of a gale 
| through a leafy forest, but in low wailings almost like 


plaintifi—so much so that you would be apt to start on 


} the instant and louk around—it seemed so human. Ip 
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RUTH'S REPLY TO NAOMI. 
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deed it was now full time for my companion to return 
and my nerves grew rather irritable. I had prepared | 
our supper of fresh fish, venison, etc., and awaited im- 
patiently for his arrival—nine o’clock came, and with it 
an encreased fall of drizzling rain and low sighing gales, 
when in the midst of the darkness, silence and gloom 
of the night, arose at a distance the long low howl of 


the wolf. Nearer it came—anon it broke into short 
yells, then loud and more fearful it swelled into prolong- 
ed howlings, as if legions of fiends were holding their 
unearthly orgies. The sound took the course where I} 
had heard the report of my friend’s rifle which was as [| 
afterwards understood, better than a mile to the left—| 
but sounds are heard far on these levels. There they | 
seemed to stop, and from thence arose yells and barks 
and howls, awful enough to curdle the blood of the 
stoutest hearted. I now thought it high time to look 
out, for my own safety, for I knew that these animals 
never attack singly, but invariably in droves of a 
dozen orso. I lighted an additional number of fires along 
my fallen tree and heaped on pienty of fuel—fire is a 
certain terror to the wolf—as it is to all wild animals. 
I then looked to the state of my arms, but imagine my 
consternation when I discovered that my companion had 
taken, not only his ammunition, but by mistake, mine also, 
with him. This was a bad business, but there was no) 

















help for it. I had an axe and a hatchet—I laid them 
in readiness in case of an attack, having also an eye to | 
the shelter of the branches of the trees near by, in case | 
of emergency. However, they came not near my forti- | 
fication, and weary with watching for many hours, and | 
my ears dinned with the yells of these mighty fiends, 
together with the wild screams of the loons in the lake 
by way of chorus, I at length closed my eyes in slumber 
through pure fatigue ; and though morning found me safe 
from attack, I shall not soon forget the heart thrilling 
sensations I then experienced,—the sound of the deep 
and melancholy howl of the wolf—the low sighs of the 
gale and wild screams of the loon on that long dismal 
night. Our neighbors, the Indians, chief and train had 
left on their journey the latter part of the day pre- 
ceeding, or I should have gladly sought their company. 

Ihad made up my mind that the days of my friend 
were numbered, when I heard the wolves at the place 
where he discharged his rifle, and I was equally sur- 
prised and rejoiced to see him about noon walking slow- 
ly towards our camp. Game he had none, and the poor 
fellow was both tired and hungry. He had had no rest 
the past night and felt in constant fear of his life from 
an attack of the wolves. 


He told me that when he discharged his rifle he had 
wounded a deer which bounded slowly towards the 
swale. He followed the track for about six rods when 
he lost sight of it, and as night was then closing in, fear 
of the wolves prevented his prosecuting his research 
further; indeed he had hardly cleared the wood when 
he heard the yell of those savage animals, and in his 
haste dropped his compass among the long grass and was 
unable without its assistance to find his way to the 
shantee, more especially as he had come out of the 








high and free from limbs as well as too smooth to climb, 
and in the plain there were none but small timber, and 
occasionally a large Sycamore on the edge of the swale. 
In the midst of his difficulties he espied:a fallen tree, 
similar to what I have already described, and sufficiently 
hollow to admit his body; on making this discovery, he 
struck a light and commenced surrounding this place of 
refuge with all the small wood and brush he could pro- 
cure, and kept up a fire throughout the night—many 
times, he said, a wolf would come from out the thicket, 
glare on him awhile—with glassy eyes and grinning 
teeth, and then retreat to its companions who where 
snarling, growling and fighting in the swale. Thus was 
he obliged tv hold out till morning, when the sounds of 
contention died away, and he mustered courage to visit 
the scene of conflict—he there beheld the damp, soft 
ground trampled for the space of seven or eight rods in 
circumference in a complete bed of mud, and nothing 
remaining of the deer but the horns and hoof, with here 
and there a tuft of its hair. 

Our messenger to the settlements returned late in the 
afternoon, and holding a council, it was concluded that 
we should return, and I was more inclined to do so as 
my strength, I was fearful, would not hold out against 
the fatigues of a prolonged stay. However, before we 
returned, we felled a bee tree, which we had discovered 
a few days before, and secured about fifty weight of 
pure wild honey. 

I will reserve for another month the relation of my 
adventures on the St. Clair River, during my sojourn at 
Fort Gratiot Settlement. H. A. L. 


c a 


Original. 
RUTH’S REPLY TO NAOMI. 
BY 0. A. BOWE. 


1. 
“Nay, mother, cease to urge me—> 
Where’er thy footsteps stray, 
I still would linger by thy side, 
And cheer thy lonely way : 
Thy spouse and sons in death repose— 
And Orpah, where is she ? 
Nay, mother, cease to urge me— 
I cannot part with thee. 


IL. 
“‘Where’er at night thou lodgest, 
There will I make my bed, 
And sooth thy cares with filial love, 
And ease thy aching head : 
Thy people shall become my own—- 
My idols I resign, 
And join me to thy worship— 
Thy Saviour shall be mine. 


11. 
** And, mother, where thou diest, 


There will I yield my breath ; 
E’en as I cling to thee in life, 
So will I cleave in death : 
O, glorious hope, that at the last, 
From sin and sorrow free, 
I shall arise in gladness, 








swale by a different course. The tameracks were too 


And enter Heaven with thee !"" 
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THE FAIRY BELLS. ’ 


WORDS BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. ha 
# MUSIC BY HER SISTER. 


PRESENTED BY MR. J. WATSON, 


ih. 
a UNDER WHOSE DIRECTION 1S THE MUSICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 


CON ESPRESSIONE. 
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:) That vision passed away and thou hast left me, Now when I am musing, sad and lonely, 
To mourn the hopes thy falsehood hath bereft me. With but my harp and thy remembrance only— 
No more I claim thy promised hand— In vain as o’er those chords | bend, 
No more in dreams I see thee stand. One joyful note I try to send— 
Soft, sweet and low it fell— For sad, sad and chang’d they seem— 
The echo of that fairy bell. The fairy bells of that dear dream. 
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Original. 
THEATRICALS. 


Park.—The stage in its perfection is the embodyment of the 


ornaments of poetry with the simplicity of nature unadorned; | 


or nature glowing with the refinement of the accomplished arts. 


These, in their union produce what is technically termed, stage || 


effect: without them, or rather in the absence of their combined 


grace, mimic powers are expended invain. They fail in their | 
identity, they wholly fail in their attractive power on the mind, || 
in leading it into the abodes of fiction, and deluding it with the 
corporeal semblance of things as they are passing in their | 


earthy substance, pure of the dross of ordinary nature, and su- 
blimed by the pathos of polished sentiment. 

The accomplished actor possesses all the qualifications of Po- 
etry, Dancing and Music ; without them, he or she, is not quali- 
fied. A poet, if not creative: at least so in the grasping powers 
of the mind, which should be refluent with the glowing beauties 
of study—quick in perception—ardent in depictive eloquence— 
easy, natural and flowing as the thoughts of the classic pen by 
which it is for the time inspired. Dancing, as the art by which 


he is trained into the elegant management of his person, and | 


contributary to that gracefulness and ease by which his action is 
to be guided. Music, as the means of guiding the voice through 
the mazes of verse—modulating—subduing or elevating, accor- 
ding to the passion to be expressed; and varying the cadence | 
with harmonious effect. Without musical expression there is | 


no charm even in private conversational powers. Without | 


musical expression, oratory is nothing: the language may be | 
good—argument powerful, but if the speaker fails in the man- 
agement of his voice, his language will fall like icicles upon | 
marble, and his argument drop like atransplanted shrub upona 
steril soil, to wither in the sunshine. 
The charms of person unaccompanied by those requisites for | 
stage performance which we have enumerated, can never be 
made to compensate for their absence. We might illustrate our | 


position by reference to some of the most lovely women that i 


ever graced the stage, or ornamented society; but who could 
never sustain even a moderate rank upon the boards—like beau- 
tiful visions they appeared, but like the gorgeous pageant they 
pessed away filling the eye, but aot satisfying the imagination. 
These remarks have been elicited from us by the varied per- 
formances of Ellen Tree, in whom we find that union of powers, 
and that stage education, elevating her to a rank in her profes- 
sion, eclipsing all of contemporaneous rivalry. Nature has | 
richly endowed her in a mind glowing with poetry and imagina- | 





tion—redundant in delineative powers: Art has endowed her || 


with that ease and gracefulness of deportment, which may be 
more aptly likened to the poetry of motion, than the attitudina- 
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1) that was not reduced to line and compass—to the coldness of 
| architectural proportions, and the harsh outline of the statuary. 
| The grace of a Phidias and a Prascitiles would cease to be a 
grace upon the stage in these times when we have acquired a 
taste for nature in her own movements; and the majesty of 
mind in its developement is rapidly superceding the cold ma- 
| jesty of motion—the study of the posture master. Ellen Tree 
copies nature in her own mould, and embodies in her own grace- 
fulness and ease, 

We cannot conclude our stage remarks at the Park without 
the introduction of another favorite child of the muse of the 
| drama, of nearly equal excellence in another department of the 
_ art. Mrs. Keeley, formerly well-known as Miss Goward, of the 
|| English Opera House, is a charming little actress, fall of life 
and animation—warm, spirited and exquisite in tenderness. 
| Mrs. Keeley has been also educated for the stage, and we believe 
i was a pupil of Mrs, Charles Kemble, the mother of Mrs. Butler, 
‘the most popular and powerful melo-dramatic actress of her 


} 
| day. Trained ina good school, with considerable genius and a 


| 
! rich flow of animal spirits, Mrs. Keeley has elevated herself toa 


distinguished position in her profession. Mr. Keeley is net the 
| less deserving of popularity than his talented lady: His quiet, 
| quaint humor has gained for him an enviable reputation in every 


| section of the country he has as yet visited. 


Mr. Hill, better known as little Hill, the Yankee, after the 
| fulfilment of several successful engagements in the different 
large cities of England, has returned to America. His success 
was complete and most flattering. Mr. Hill made his first ap- 
| pearance at the Park, in the drama of Caspar Hauser, and in the 
/new piece of Old days in Virginia, The extravagant enconiums 
| bestowed by the British presses on the repeated performances of 
| Mr. Hill, show the estimation in which he was held, and his sub- 
| sequent triumphant suceess over those obstacles, an American 
actor has generally to encounter in a foreign land—must certain- 
ly be a source of infinite pleasure to our countrymen, inasmuch 
as it is apparent, from the flattering reception of Forrest, Hac- 
kett, Barrett, and Hill, that a spirit of reciprocation in regard to 
American actors is prevalent in England. 


Miss EmMexy.—A new candidate for histrionic fame in the 
person of Miss Emery, will make her debut in a short time at the 
Park Theatre in the character of Bianca. Miss Emery is study- 
ing under the care of Mrs. Vernon, who is perfecting her in all 
those requisites so essential for a debutante to be acquainted 
with, ere she casts herself on the stage’s broad arena, Miss Em- 
ery is enthusiastically fond of the stage, and will, we predict, 
become one of its brightest “stars; not, however, immediately, 
but after passing the ordeal of several strict stock engagements. 








rian and voluptuous figurations of the mere dancer, while mo- Weare of the opinion that it is in the power of no human be- 
desty detracts from the glare of the scene in which she moves, ing, however possessed of talent, tocommence at the height of a 
and mellows its brilliancy to exquisite softness and the tenderest | Profession and occupy a prominent position for any length of 
expression. time. They must step by step attain its eminence—becoming, 

Ellen Tree is a model in herself—she is nocopy. Original in || i" their gradual ascent, familiar with the business of that art 
her own conceptions, she executes faithfully and without refe- || they have adapted as a profession; and then, in a brief period, 
rence to any other standard. She never fails in eliciting the | | the full developement of their powers will burst forth, likened 
| to the faint outlines of a richly colored painting. 








beauties of her author, while she never appears to aim at the 
effect to be produced. Those passages of peculiar brilliancy Miss Emery’s person is dignified and handsome, and—conse- 
which now and then flash with vividity in the pages of her au- | quent to her extreme youth, rather fragile. She has for the last 
thor, are not obtruded with artful prominence—disturbing gene- | four months occupied herself strenuously to the studying of seve- 
ral effect for the mere purpose of temporary applause—they | ral characters, which she will perform previous to assuming a 
beam upon us like beautiful lights, in perfect harmony with the | station as astock actress. Bianca, Juliet, Therese, Evadne, Ju- 
whole, and in good keeping with general effect. We see Ellen || lia and Marianna, are among those she is perfect in. We have 
Tree, and the oftener we see her the more steadily do we be- \ witnessed repeatedly her rehearsals of entire parts, and assure 
come her admirer. Like a beautiful volume, she lies open || those who place but little faith in debutantes, that the perfection 
before us—full of beauties—warm with imagination—redundant |) she has already acquired, is surprising. Miss Emery is literally 
with poctic excellence; every time we peruse it we discover || q pnovice—she has not for years been preparing, or anxiously 
some new and brilliant thought which before had escaped us; looking forward to the night that would usher her forth to the 
some elegant flight of genius tracing its lines upon the heart, I gaze of an audience. She has only for a few short months enter- 
imprinting it on the memory, and improving the standard of our | tained the remotest idea of the stage. No flourishes of trumpets 
taste. | precede her in the hazardous undertaking; no loud heralding 

It has been objected to Miss Tree, that she wants dignity, or || of fame proclaims her talents of a superioreaste: She is not 
rather weight. It is an objection started by the expiring remains |'the child of twition—but emphatically that of genius. Miss 
of the old school of drama, which could fancy nothing excellent (| Emery’s conception and knowledge of parts have not been 
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beaten into her, as ate the lessons of a child—she has acquired 
them naturally, and has become identified in her representa- 
tions, with all those characters with which she is familiar. 

The simple fect of Miss Emery being the protegee of Mrs. 
Vernon, is a sufficient guarantee that she is well studied in the 
profession she is about assuming. Mrs. Vernon was the success- 
ful instructress of Clara Fisher, and raised her to that high pin- 
nacle of perfection she attained while in this country. 


Bowery.—The success of this establishment is the natural 
result of the exertion and liberality of the manager and lessee to 


obtain the suffrages of the public. All that tact and energy || 


could effect has been put in requisition ; and at the present mo- 
ment the Bowery Theatre is one of the be st conducted in every 
department on this continent. The order and regularity main- 


tained before the scenes; the admirable arrangement of the |) 


green-room ; and the taste displayed by the dramatic caterer, 
could not fail to obtain the great popularity so justly due to 
each. 

This theatre has always been celebrated for the splendor of 
its pageantry, the first dawn of which was afforded by the glo- 
ries of Mazeppa, and which has been consumated by the exhi- 
bitions of Mr. Cooke’s Fquestrian Company. These are the ne 
plus ultra of gorgeous spectacle: and we should be surprised, 
indee d, if thousands did not flock nightly to witness them. The 
Last Days of Pompeii, which had so unexampled a run, has 
been revived with all its splendor, and cannot fail to be as attrac- 
tive as on its former representation. It may not be uninterest- 
ing to mention, that the original copy of this drama was destroy- 
ed with the theatre—two parts only having been saved ; these 
have served as a basis upon which to re-constuct the piece, 
which Miss Medina, the unequalled dramatist, has succeeded 
in making the counterpart of the first. 

Mr. Hama.in.—We find in the London Metropolitan Conser- 
vative Journal, the following remarks on the performances of 
Mr. Hamblin. Although not agreeing entirely with the writer 
in his views of Mr. Forrest’s acting—still we have ever consi- 
dered Mr. Hamblin more chaste and dispassionate in his con- 
ception and delivery than Mr. Forrest : 

“ Fortunately for Osbaldiston, of the Covent Garden, he has 
had Mr. Hamblin during Macready’s absence, to rescue his 
house from the censure and neglect it otherwise has richly de- 
served. It deeply grieves us to think, that a gentleman like Mr. 
Hamblin, should have suffered under the disadvantages of such 
reckless mis-management ; and with the bill-puffed melo-dra- 
matist of Drury-lane, (Mr. Forrest,) against him, we are only 
surprised that his late performances have been so well attended, 
and given such general satisfaction in this Metropolis. 

“But to compare Forrest with Mr. Hamblin, is ridiculous. 
The one has no excellence beyond large calves, a Mezzo-Indian 
cast of physiognomy, a stentorian voice, and most brutal mis- 
conception, and utter ignorance of Shakspeare’s works. Mr. 
Hamblin, on the contrary, has shown, in his very able perfor- 

mance of Macbeth, and Coriolanius, that he justly appreciates 
the great poet; perfectly comprehends the spirit of his wri- 
tings; and can forcibly and finely express what he has carefully 
and calmly studied. Indeed, Mr. Hamblin, will return to Ame- 
rica, with the satisfaction that he has gained the suffrage of a 
great part of the British press, and the thinking part of the 


British public ; for his delineations of some of the greatest parts 


on the stage, are highly creditable to its present candition. We 
have too few good actors not to prize properly a performer like 
Mr. Hamblin.” 


National.—There appears to be a fatality attending this 
beautiful and comfortable theatre. What it is, we are at a loss 
to discover. The season is an inauspicious one for theatricals, 
without a doubt—but why this should effect the National more 
than the other houses, we cannot conceive. Mr. Hackett, the 
manager, is an enterprising and persevering man; he has had, 
we are aware, and so should the public be, many unforseen diffi- 
culties to contend against. He assumed the control ata period 
when the theatre was at its lowest ebb—totally devoid of attrac- 
tion, and encumbered with a stock company, many members of 
which it would be a libel to term perfurmers; several valuable 





) additions have, however, been madé, and it now assumes rather 
more of a respectable rank in the theatrical hemisphere; Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrison, Mr. Howard and Miss Cushman, are among 
|those added tothe company. Of the latter lady we have before 
|expressed our opinion, and a reiteration of those favorable im- 
pressions of her as an actress of rare merit, would be useless. 

Engagements have been effected with many well-known stars, 
who will succeed each other in quick succession, Mr. James 
Wallack, Mrs. and Miss Watson, Miss Clifton, Mademoiselle 
Celeste, the Ravel Family, Mr. Abbott, Miss Horton, Mr. Balls, 
;and Mr. Mrs. and Miss Barnes. And if we are correctly inform- 
led, Mr. Hackett has made liberal offers to the Italian Company, 
|now performing in New Orleans, for their services, which, if 
| accepted, will be the means of making the National once more 
| fashionable, if not a source of great profit. 





| La Somnambula.—We understand that this magnificent ope- 
‘ra by Bellina, is in active preparation at this theatre with all the 
joriginal orchestral accompaniments, as written by that great 
composer, which have not as yet, been heard in America, as 
|the parts were supplied by Mr. Bishop for the London theatres, 
and sent here by Mr. Price. This will indeed be a treat of the 
first order. Mrs. Watson is to sustain the interesting character 
of Amina, and we have no doubt of her complete success, as she 
possesses every requisite for the correct execution of that ex- 
ceedingly difficult music, her voice being full, clear and melodi- 
ous, with an extensive compass and power, not surpassed by any 
| vocalist we ever heard; she is in fact the only person in this 
|country who should attempt it. Mrs. Bailey, late Miss Watson, 
plays Liza, and will give an effect to the two very beautiful 
Cavatinas allotted to her, that has not before been imparted to 
|them. We are extremely sorry to learn that this will, in all 
| probability, be her last theatrical engagement , as it is her inten- 
tion to devote her time to private tuition, for which she is so 
eminently qualified. A gentleman well known and estimated as 
a musician, and an unequalled artiste on his instrument, the 
Contra Basso, will make his first appearance on the stage as 
Count Rodolpho, and report speaks highly ot his powers as a 
The gentleman alluded to is Seignor Casolani ; he is 





vocalist. 
already a great favorite with the public, and will, we are sure, 
meet with every encouragemert in his arduous attempt. Plu- 
mer’s voice and figure are well adapted for Elvino, and we ha- 
zard the prediction that he will do ample justice to the charm- 
ing and thrilling music belonging to the part. Mr. Plumer has 
been before the public so little in characters calculated to ele- 
vate him in the estimation of the musical world, that his talents 
and execution as a musician are but little known and less ap- 
preciated, 





Pacanint.—This far-famed phenomenon on the Violin, we 
| are happy to state, from the best authority, is now on his way 
to this country. He has hitherto refused the most libera} in- 
ducements to cross the Atlantic, from Mr. Price and other man- 
agers. Mr. Watson has, however, succeeded in engaging him 
to perform at a series of Concerts during the whole of his stay 
in the United States, and will no doubt commence in New-York. 
Paganini has astonished and captivated the hearts of all Europe, 
and we sincerely hope for his safe arrival. 


On Dits.—A new drama from the prolific pen of Louisa H. 
Medina, entitled the “ Water Spirit,” is to be produced at the 
Bowery in a few weeks. 

An English gentleman is preparing a drama, in three acts, for 
the same theatre; the subject of which is the “ Early days of 
William Shakspeare.” The piece, from the well known talents 
of the author, and his knowledge of stage effect, with that of 
the facts on which it is founded, will, we are confident, be pos- 





| sessed of no ordinary degree of interest. Mr. Earle is eminent- 
|ly qualified for the task he has assumed, and will impart to it 
great depth and vigor of language, based on incidents and in- 


formation, of which Mr. Earle is the sole possessor. 


Mrs. Honey and Charles Kean will be the principal stars at 
the National Theatre, the ensuing season. 





The “ Duchess de la Vallierc,” is announced for representa 
tion atthe Park. Miss Tree personates the hervine. 
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Original. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tre Boston publishers have recently issued a series of Expe- 
riments of Living, the first two of which are very excellent; but 
the others, as is usually the case when imitations are pushed too 
far, are poor and trashy in the extreme. The first, entitled 
Three Experiments of Living, has reached the fifteenth edition, 
a popularity unparalleled in so short a period since its first ap- 
pearance. The advantage and comfort of “Living within the 
means ;” the imprudence of “ Living up to the means ;” and the | 
miserable folly, and inevitable wretchedness that ensue from | 





“ Living beyond the means,” are brought home to every capaci- | 
ty by the progress of a story illustrating the conduct and condi-| 
tion of a family in each of these experiments. In the “ Sequel 

to the Three Experiments of Living,” the same author has taken 
up the same family in the condition to which they were reduced | 
by recklessness and extravagance ; and, by the exercise of the 
domestic virtues of patience, frugality and content, has shown | 
how every privation may be borne, and every difficulty be sur-| 
mounted. Writers who devote themselves to benefit their fel-| 


low-creatures by standard works of this nature, are deserving | 
of all commendation; and in this instance the laborer has been | 
amply rewarded. The Boston publishers are Messrs. Whipple 
& Damrell, and their New-York agent is Mr. Samuel Colman. 

The art of letter writing is the most essential qualification to 
either male or female in this refined and intellectual age, when | 
people’s correspondence is sought for after their death, and | 
when every one who possesses the epistolary favors of Mr. Al- | 
derman Snooks, or Mr. Counsellor Spriggins’ makes a point of 
delivering them to the expectant public after the demise of the 
iMustrious functionary. This is a letter-publishing generation | 
par excellence ; and it behoves every person, who wishes to| 
stand well with posterity to attend to the Duke of Buckingham’s | 
aphorism, “ Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well ;” by| 
which, as the learned commentator observed, the mere act of 
penmanship is not intended, but the force and origiaality of the | 
thoughts and sentiments, and the polish and grace of the style. | 
Grown-up ladies and gentlemen, whose education has been ne- 
glected, would not find it amiss to consult alittle book published 
at Boston, by Mr. Colman, the title of which is, “ Emily and 
Charles ; or, a little girl’s correspondence with her Brother,” in 
which the art and mystery of letter writing is developed from 
first principles to a perfect specimen. 

The Harpers’ have re-printed in one volume, and in a neat) 
manner, Mrs. Shelly’s recent production, “ Faulkner,” which 
will meet with as many admirers as readers, and these latter 
will comprise every person of taste and feeling. It isa novel of 
private life, in which a story of absorbing interest is skilfully 
told; where the incidents follow and grow out of each other as 
strictly natural consequences with all the precision and order of 
an epic poem; and where the characters are as correctly con- 
ceived as they tre gracefully pourtrayed. There is a pathos, 
and tone of saddened emotion vividly apparent throughout the 
volume; a tender spirit dwells within its leaves; and we wel- 
come with delight the apparition of such a brilliant and golden 
beam athwart the dull and drab-colored atmosphere of our con- 
temporary literature. The hero is a man of vigorous intellect 
and acute sensibility, whose passions have been the cause of an 
event which to others appears as a crime; and our sympathies 
are enlisted in his sufferings, and our interest painfully excited | 
by the admirable chain of events by which the mysterious cir- 
cumstances are evolved. The canvas is crowded with figures 
of surpassing loveliness, characters of every hue, and scenes of 
beauty in every clime; and we cordially recommend Faulkner 
as the best, as it is the latest of the works of the same mind that 
produced “ Frankenstein.” 

The same publishers have re-produced an edition of Mr. 
Simms’ singularly powerful tale of Martin Faber, which is too 
well known, and too properly appreciated to require any de-. 
scription now, This story, and other shorter sketches are con- 
tained in two volumes, printed uniformly with the recent works 
of the same writer. 














A translation of the Odes of Pindar and Anacreon forms the 


last number of the Classical Family Library, the re-publication 
of which in this country is one of the best things the Harpers’ 
ever undertook. We do not see, however, why they should 
rigidly adhere to the translations made use of by the London 
publisher when there are better ones in existence. For exam- 
ple ; why should the tame and spiritless version of Anacreon, by 
Bourne, be preferred to the exquisite one of Thomas Moore, 
in whom the poet of Teos lives and speaks, and who thereby 


gained his title of 
“ Anacreon Moore, 
To whom the laurel does of right belong. 
He won it well, and may he wear it long.” 


|| The Pindar is translated by Wheelwright, and as a whole is the 


best extant inour tongue; but two or three of the Odes have 
been done by West, and as many by the late Bishop Heber bet- 
ter than any in this collection; why not substitute them, and 
give us the most faithful and vigorous rondering of the author 
possible? Itis not by a servile adherence to the London copy 
that the value of the work is enhanced: but, by rejecting an 
inferior version, and replacing it with the true and genuine 
spark, kindled at the pure flame of the never-dying lamp of 


|| genius which illuminated antiquity, and whose reflection now 


beams upon us. 

The same remarks apply to the Juvenai and Persius, forming 
the xxxv. number of the same collection. Any person who 
knows any thing of English literature is aware of the superla- 
tive merit of Gifford’s Juvenal, and the energetic and terse fi- 
delity of Dryden’s Persius; yet here we have Dr. Badham’s 


|| translation of Juvenal, and Sir William Drummond’s Persius— 


both elegant it is true, but immeasurably inferior¢o the others. 
A publisher should have some knowledge of the literature of 
his time; and ought, at least, to know as much of the merit of 
the books he re-prints as the dry-goods dealer does of the bales 
and packages he imports. 

In the cessation of publishing in New-York, the Boston book- 
sellers seem to have taken the lead; we have already noticed 
some of their publications, and we conclude our monthly record 
with the productions of that press. A volume of “ Twice-told 
Tales,” purporting to be by Nathaniel Hawthorn, has been is- 
sued by Mr. John B. Russell, for the American Stationer’s Com- 
pany, and contains some very absorbing narratives which will 
well repay perusal. Toa country editor they would be invalua- 
ble, as they would form an excellent store-house from whence te 
draw the subject matter for the literary department. The 
name “ Twice-told Tales” intimates, we presume, that this is 
their second appearance, and that they have already been be- 
fore the public, although they are new to us, 

The same association at Boston has also given to the world an 
elegant volume, which should be looked upon as a companion 
and manual for every young lady entering upon the busy career 
of life, as it contains instructions and advice upon every subject 
interesting to the sex as relates to their accomplishments, health, 
duties, and moral and intellectual culture. Unlike the generali- 
ty of didactic works of this class, its style and matter are emi- 
nently pleasing, and it may be read for amusement as well as 
cultivation. Its title isthe “ Young Lady’s Friend,” and it well 
deserves that most appropriate designation. 

Encuisn Periopicats—The English Magazines for April 
have been received, and are unusually rich in interesting matter. 
The New Monthly Magazine and Humorist, edited by the pun- 
ning and facetious Theodore Hook, vindicates its former high 
reputation, and with the bright array of talent which the pre- 
prietor has enlisted is more varied and entertaining than Black- 
wood, which has been on the wane since the death of its liberal 
and spirited originator. The New Monthly for April contains 


|) an engraving of the younger D'Isreli, which is an exquisite 


personification of the author's brightest creation, Vivien Gray. 
The all-engrossing Gurney Papers are continued, and Miss 
Landon, Capt. Marryat, Leigh Hunt, T. H. Bayley and the To- 
pographer of Little Pedlington, have all contributed in their 
choicest vein. The World of Fashion, specially dedicated to 
the ladies is enriched with a myriad of delicious figures in the 
fashionable costume of the month. This Magazine is like ® 
tulip-bed. The others are unusually brilliant, but we have no 
room to particularize further. 





And from the social page, their absence blot. 
7 


To bid the sorrowing heart with smiles rejoice, | Thy treight ot pleasure it nas 8010 101 pass, 


Thy comrades all bencath its billows sleep. 








we have 


no 
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